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\ FTER - dene of many years in the 
- ſouthern part of this ifland, buſineſs con- 
curring with the natural dere one has of re- 
viſiting one's native country, induced me to 
make a journey to Scotland in the beginning of 
laſt autumn. As I travelled on horſeback, with 
a fingle ſervant attending me, I was tempted fre- 
quently to ſtrike out of the common road, for 
the purpoſe of enjoying ſome of thoſe romantic 
N 
land abound. One evening about ſunſet, after 
traverſing apart of the country, of great beauty, 
but of a wild and uncultivated aſpect, I en- 
tered 


Vor. III. 


where 
—— — 
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dery. ſurrounded 
rail. The houſe itſelf was of one ſtory, extend- 


jog, in alengihened 
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« old companion? Sure I thought I knew his 
« face, and he too recollected mine. It muſt 


ed. If I miſtake not faid he, © your name 
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of manner which diſtinguiſhes thoſe who have 
moved in a ſuperior walk of life. Our ſupper 
was plain, but delicious; an excellent pullet, 
milk ia a variety of forms, and freſh vegetables; 
our converſation intereſting, animated, and 
good-humoured. In my life, I never ſpent a 


$ 


« Mr. D-—, is one of the firſt, the beſt of wo- 
* men. You knew me formerly; and I have 
* marked+ the natural ſurpriſe you ſhewed at 
<« finding me in this ſituation. You ſhall have 
** my ſtory; for to an old friend and compa- 
nion, ſimple as it is, it cannot fail to be inte- 
« reſting.” | 

My father's death, which happened a few 
years after I entered to the univerſity, made me, 
as you may remember, the envy of many of our 
common acquaintance, as it was generally ſup- 
poſed 1 had ſucceeded to a fortune of L. 2000 
per annum. | had before this contraſted many 
habits of extravagance ; and the diffipation into 
which I now plunged, joined to an indolence of 
_ temper not uncommon at that period of life, © 
prevented me for a conſiderable time from diſ- 
covering that the free rents of my eſtate did not 
exceed one half of the income I was ſuppoſed 


to poſſeſs. Even after that diſcovery, the reliſh 
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I had acquired for every ſpecies of faſhionable 
diflipation, and the abſurd vanity of ſupport- 
ing the appearance of a man of fortune, led me 
to continue my expences, after I had become 
convinced that they were leading me to my ruin. 

« My vanity was not a little flattered by the 
attentions ſhewn me by the ladies, who, it was 
ealy to be perceived, regarded me as a young 
fellow, of whom there was ſome honobr in ma- 
king a conqueſt. Lucinda N —— was at that time 
the ornament of the politeſt circles in town. 
What her figure was in thoſe days, you may 
gueſs from what you ſee it is at preſent. With 
every attraction of face and perſon, endowed 
with every faſbionable accompliſhment, and 
poſſeſſing a very handſome independent fortune, 
the had numberleſs admirers. It was no mean 
triumph, when I perceived that this little deſpot, 
who exerciſed upon others all the capricious 
ſovereignty of a coquette, maintained with me 
fo oppoſite a manner as to convince me of her 
decided aſfection. I availed myſelf of the diſ- 
covery, which gratified equally my pride and 
my paſſion ; for I really loved her; and in my 
marriage with Lucinda, whoſe temper and taſte 
were apparently much reſembling my own, I 
flattered myſelf with the continued enjoyment of 
thoſe faſhionable pleaſures, which I had now ex- 
„% 3 


« When 
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« When [ look back to the firſt four years of 
my married ſtate, it is like the confuſed remem- 
brance of ſome tumultuous dream. In that 
perpetual diflip=tion in which we were now in- 
of my wife rather prompted than impoſed any 
reſtraint, I did not perceive that her fortune, 
conſiderable as it was, was totally inſufficient to 
repair the waſte I had already made in my own. 
At length I was awakened from my lethargy by 
a refuſal of my banker to make further advances 
without additional ſecurities 3 and when I ap- 
plied for that purpoſe to a friend, he frankly 
told me that I was generally conſidered as a 
In place of being overpowered by this in- 
telligence, it brought me to my ſenſes 3 —lixe 
thoſe violent applications, which, by pain itſelf, 
put a ſtop to the delirium of a fever. I faw the 
folly of concealment, and the inhumanity of al- 
lowing my wife to learn our ſituation from any 
tongue but my own. But to make this terrible 
avowal, occaſioned a conflit of mind, fuch as 
it is impoſſible for me to deſcribe. I paſſed two 
boſom myſelf ; and Lucinda's anxious inquiries 
at length led to the diſcovery. The ſhock was 
ſevere, and for a moment ſhe gave way to the 
natural feelings of a woman. It was but for a 


B 4 moment z 
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moment z — when, as if animated by a new 
foul, and inspired with a fortitude of mind 
which aſtoniſhed me, Come, my dear Will,” 
faid the, claſping me to her boſom, © we have 
* both been fools; it is fit that we ſhould pay 
<« the price of our folly: But Jet us thence 
„ learn to be wiſe. Thank God, we are bleſt 
« with health, and with cach other's affeQtion ; 
« But what,” faid I, © is to be done?“ 


It was a ſtruggle yet more ſevere, to declare 
my fituation to the world; and ſuffering under 
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diſcharge. 
It remained to determine what was to be 
our plan of life for the future. An old do- 
meſtic of my father's had been for ſeveral years 
ſettled in the north of England, where he rent- 
| ed this farm from the Earl of ——. Hither 
we propoſed to retire for a few months, till 
we ſhould arrange our future ſchemes. I was 
truck with the wild and romantic ſcenery of this 
beautiful dale; and, haraſſed as I had been with 
care and anxiety, my ſpirits were ſoothed for 
ſome time by the quiet and ſolitude of the coun- 
try. I own to you, my friend, that this com- 
poſure of mind was not permanent. The man 
of the world cannot at once aſſume the manners 
and taſte of a recluſe, The change was too 
violent, from the tumult of my former life, to 
the dead calm in which I now paſſed my time. 
After ſome weeks acquaintance had worn of 
the edge of novelty, I no longer faw the fame 
beauties in the fields, the woods, the rocks, 
that had at firſt engaged me. The manners of 
the country people offended by their vulgarity ; 
and in the ſociety of a few of the 
gentry I found nothing to amuſe a cultivated 
mind, or engage a lively imagination. I look- 
ed back with regret to the ſplendor and buſtle 

Bs of 
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of my former life; and, impoſſible as it was for 
me to indulge in the ſame gratifications, I would 


11 
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E 
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languiſh for 


<< able recompence, while the chance of profit, 
< and the riſk of loſs, ſhould be ours. I know 
* he will agree to it, for I have ſounded him 
«<< on the ſubject. The laborious part, the bu- 
<«. fineſs of agriculture, ſhall be his, while we 
= occupy ourſelves in decorating this Rede (pot 
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« ditional. If we tire of it, we can when we 
« pleaſe drop the ſcheme, and purſue any 


« I ſet to work with alacrity in the buſineſs 
of improvement; and proceeding on the prin- 
ciple of uniting beauty with utility, I had, in 
the ſpace of a few months, accompliſhed the 
outlines of that plan which I have been conti- 
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and found the day too ſhort for its occupa- 
tions. 

„We had now learned, by experience, how 
very moderate an income is fuſkcient to pur- 
chaſe all the real comforts of life. At the con- 
clufion of the third year, on ſumming up our 
accounts, we found a clear ſaving of L. 400. 
This ſum we might, perhaps, without any 
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there exiſted a fingle perſon that could fay, we 
had done him wrong. We ſet apart this fum 
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ceived from the moſt reſpectabls of my old ge- 
I read from their countenances 
their approbation of my conduct; and in their 
kindneſs mingled with reſpect, I have a reward 
valuable in proportion to the worth of thoſe 
who beſtow it. Nor is the pleaſure leſs which 
I derive from the regard and eſleem of my ho- 
neſt neighbours in the country. Of their cha- 
rafters I had formed a very unfair eſtimate, when 
ſeen through the medium of my own diſtempered 
mind; and in their fociety my Lucinda and I 
enjoy, if not the refined pleaſures of poliſhed in- 
tercourſe, the more valuable qualities of ſin · 
cerity, probity, and good ſenſe; 
« Such, Sir, for theſe fourteen years paſt, 
has been my manner of life; nor do | be- 
lieve I ſhall ever exchange it for another. The 
term of my leaſe has, within that period, been 
renewed in my own name, and that of my fon. 
If a more active life ſhould be bis choice, he is 
free to purſue it. I ſhall be content with the 
refle&ion of having beſtowed on him a better 
patrimony than I myſelf enjoyed, a mind un- 
| corrupted by the proſpect of hereditary affluence, 
and a conſtitution tempered to the virtuous ha- 
bits of induſtry and fobriety.” 


Here Mr. Saintfort made an end of his ſtory. 
I have given it as nearly as I could in his own 
words ; 
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words ; and judging it to afford an example 
not unworthy to be recorded, ] tranſmit it in 
that view to the author of a work which bids 
fair to paſs down to poſterity, _—- I am, Sir, 
yours, 

J. D. 
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SATURDAY, June 10, 1786. 


Ovi. 


THERE is no complaint more common 
than that which is made againſt the pride 
of wealth, The claim of ſuperiority which 
reſts upon a circumſtance fo adventitious as that 
of ſuddenly-acquired riches, is univerſally de- 
cried as the inſolent pretenſion of mean and il- 
liberal minds, and is reſiſted with a greater de- 
gree of ſcorn and indignation, than perhaps 
any other encroachment of vanity or ſelf-im- 
portance. 
Yet one might obſerve in thoſe who are loud- 
eſt in the cenſure of this weakneſs, a certain 
ſhame of being poor, which in a great meaſure 
juſtifies the pride of being rich. One may trace 
this in their affectation of indifference to all 
procure, and in the eulogium they often make, 
in deſpite of their own real feelings, of the op- 
poſite circumſtances. When they are at pains 
to declare how much better the plain diſh and 
| high- 


from her own honourable tattered colours, to 
join the freſh and flaunting ſtandard of Wealth ; 
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But it is only over minds of a higher order 
that external circumſtances do not poſſeſs a 
power to puſh them from that equilibrium in 
men will equally feel the inflation of proſperity, 
and the harſhneſs of a le{s favourable ſituation ; 
will in the one caſe incur the contempt and de- 
rifion of the world, and in the other experience 
the grating of a ruffled ſpirit. Moderation and 
wiſdom would teach the one to procure reſpect, 
and the other to attain good humour. 


have forgot the exact date,—being invited to 
dine at the houſe of Mr. Draper, one of the 
moſt conſiderable merchants in this country. 
Mr. Draper twenty years ago was not worth a 
ſhilling ; but by a courſe of induſtry, and great 
intelligence in his profeſſion, be is reported 
ſince that time to have realiſed a very great fqr- 
tune. 

The principal part of our company, I found, 
upon entering the houſe, conſiſted of Sir Wil- 
liam Roberts, his Lady, and children. Sir Wil- 
ham is a country gentleman, the repreſentative 
of a very old and reſpectable family, whoſe an- 


ceſtors were once in poſſeiſion of a great eſtate; © 


but partly from a want of cxconomy in ſome of 
its proprietors, and partly from the change in 
manners, 
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manners, and the mode of living, it is now 
dwindled down to an inconſiderable amount. 
Sir William, however, fill fecls ſtrongly the 
pride of ancient family, and is apt to be hurt 
by the riſe of thoſe new men who are but of 


yeſterday, and yet overtop him in wealth. 
When l entered the drawing-room the com- 
liam's manner attracted my notice, and I found 
in it the moſt finiſhed complaiſance and atten- 
tion. There was a degree of politeneſs which 
carried in its appearance the utmoſt reſpect and 


even ground that we carry ourſelves cafily. 
Draper's manner was very different. With- 
out being in the leaſt moved by Sir William's 
formal obeiſance, he went on in his uſual way, 
giving a diſplay of the richneſs of his houſe and 
furniture. I had not been long in the company 
when he took occaſion to obſerve, that he never 
knew the times fo bad as now, and never was 
he, 


— 
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he, I was applied to for payment of a bond of 
L. 10,000, againſt next Whitſun-term ; but in- 
ſtead of waiting for the term, I gave orders that 


the money ſhould be paid immediately. Sir Wil- 
liam looked, and was filent. 
At this time there came into the room a fon 
of Mr. Draper's, a boy about ten years of age. 
The boy was at the public ſchool of the city; 
and that very day, agreeably to a pretty general 
cuſtom, the ſcholars had been making a pre- 
ſent or offering, as it is called, in money, to their 
maſters. It is the practice, in ſuch caſ®, for 
children of rich parents to vie with one another 
who ſhall give the greateſt preſent; and the va- 
nity of the parents is generally as much inter- 
eſted on the occaſion as that of the ſons. 
« Papa,” fays young Draper, I was King at 
« ſchool to day, having given the higheſt of- 
„ fering.” Sir William faid nothing ; but his 
fon, a lively little fellow, about the fame age, 
and in the ſame claſs with Mr. Draper's ſon, 
ſprung forward, and gave him a blow in the 
produced ſome confuſion, but the company was 
at length compoſed. 
Dinner was now ſerved up. It conſiſted of 
two magnificent courſes and a deſert; and Mr. 
Draper frequently obſerved, that part of the 
diſhes came from his little farm in the Weſt In- 
dies. 
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Sir William eat but of one diſh, ee 
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Draper to plume himſelf on his ſuperior inform- 
ation ; only I, who knew the circumſtance, ob- 
ſerved a ſmile on the Baronet's face, of which I 
could tranſlate all the conſcious ſuperiority. 
My attention was now turned to the younger 
members of the two families. | obſerved M. 
Draper's eldeſt fon, a good-looking lad of four 
and twenty, paying very particular attention to 
the eldeſt Miſs Roberts, next whom he happened 
to be ſeated. This attention was not unob- 
ſerved by the parents. Mr. Draper, with all his 
attachment to wealth, was not without the am- 
bition of connecting his children with ancient 
blood ; and an alliance with the family of the 
Robertſes, who had long been at the head of the 


in their wealth, ſo now the Robertſes began to 
triumph in their anceſtry. Mr. Draper obſerv- 
ed, that his was as yet but a young family, and 
ſaid ſomething of the high reſpect he had for 
the family of Sir William Roberts ; how happy 
it made him that his preſent had eat a 
bit of mutton with him, and what ſatisfaction 
it would give him to cultivate a cloſer friend- 
ſhip and connection with them. He therefore 
propoſed that the company ſhould drink a 
bumper to their better acquaintance ; and in- 

liſted 
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ſiſted that Sir William ſhould give up his Port and 
water, and drink the bumper in Burgundy. —- 
Upon this Miſs Roberts drew off her. chair as 
far as ſhe could from young Mr. Draper: Lady 
Roberts bridled up— Mrs. Draper bridled up in 
return—Sir William drank off the bumper of 


To break through the 2ukward filence which 
this had occaſioned, I ſuggeſted that one of the 
young ladies ſhould give us a ſong ; which pro- 
poſal was acquieſced in. Miſs Draper ſung an 
Italian air, which ſhe had learned of a celebrat- 
ed Maſter. Her father took occaſion to tell 
the price of his leflons. ** It is now your 
turn,“ faid he to Miſs Roberts. She never 
« ſings,” ſaid her father, ſomewhat ſternly. His 
daughter bluſbed, and was filent. Soon after 
the ladies withdrew. The remainder of the af- 
ternoon was ipent in Sir William's drinking his 
Port and water, and in Mr.. Draper and the 
greateſt part of his company getting fluſtered in 
and Claret. When at laſt, upon a 
meſſage from Lady Roberts, Sir Will. am joined 
her and his children in the lobby, and went off 
in the family-coach drawn by four horſes, which 
had been employed in that ſervice for fifteen 
years, and were driven by poſtilions with rich 
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Dabita. 


Vino. 


JN every man's lot there are certain incidents, 

either regarding himſelf or thoſe with whom 
he is cloſely connected, which, like mile-ftones 
on a road, mark the journey of life, and call 
our attention both to that portion of it which 
we have already paſſed, and to that which it is 
probable we have ftill to go. The death or the 
marriage of a friend, his departure for a diſtant 
country, or his return from it, not only attract 
our notice to ſuch events themſelves, but natu- 
rally recal to our memories, and anticipate to 
our imaginations, a chain of other events con- 
need with, or dependent upon them. Thoſe 
lietle prominent parts of life ſtop the even and 
unheeded courſe of our ordinary thoughts ; and, 
like him who has gained a height in his walk, 
we not only look on the objects which lie before 


us, but naturally turn to compare them with 1 


thoſe we have left behind. 
Though my days, as my readers may have 
gathered from the accounts I have formerly 
Biven, 
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given, paſs with as much uniformity as thoſe of 
moſt men ; yet there are now and then occur- 
rences in them which give room for this variety 
of refleftion. Some ſuch lately eroſſed me in 
the way ; and I came home, after a ſolitary 
walk, diſpoſed to moraliſe on the general tenor 
of life, to look into ſome of the articles of 
which it conſiſts, and to ſum up their value and 
their uſe. When Peter let me in, methought 
he looked older than he uſed to do. I opened 
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27 
the celibacy of the female ſex is ſtill 


Though 

more reproached, and is thought more com- 
fortleſs than that of ours, yet I confeſs it ſeems 
of which the 
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the whole of life, muſt dread more than death 
that period when they can be no longer en- 


It need ſcarce be ſuggeſted, that, to leflen the 
evils, and increaſe the comforts of age in cither 
ſex, the ſureſt means are to be found in the cul- 
tivation and improvement of the mind in youth : 
To have ſomething, as it were, in Bank, on 
which to ſubſiſt the mind when the ſources of 
external ſupply are cut off; to allow it ſome 
room for its natural activity when external em- 


of thoſe objects over which it has formerly 
the review of age will be delightful or 


do not mean that they will be always more gay. 
Of melancholy remembrances this ſtate will na- 
turally be more ſuſceptible, than thoſe in which 


memory dus leſs ſtore, and active employment 
tends more to diſipate thought. But who would 
11 echange 


the aſſociates of his active days, and 
exclaims, in the natural language of Petrarch, 
« Ed Io pur vivo! —even in this, to one of a 
good and pious mind, there is a certain elevation 
above the world, that ſheds (ſo to ſpeak) a beam 


mentioning 
paſt life, on the dark fide of which he places 
the loſs of an excellent wife, and ſeveral promiſ- 
ing children, The memory of thofe dear ab- 
« jets,” ſays he, and the ſoothing hope that 
« we ſhall ſoon meet again, is now the ſource 
* of extreme pleaſure to me. In my retired 
walks in the country, I am never alone; thoſe 
* dear ſhades are my conſtant companions.” 
- C 3 Shenflone, 
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The regrets of the old for ſuch companions 
may be the eaſier allowed, from the circum- 
ſtance of their time of life preventing them from 
the acquiſition of any ſuch again. But though 
nothing leſs becomes an old man than the levity 


of 
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Colonel Cauſtic buſied in fitting up a ſiſbing - rod 
for a ſchool-boy, the fon of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who wiſhed to go an angling on the 
ftream that runs through the grounds. You 
<« think me very fooliſhly employed,” faid the 
Colonel; © but do not blame me, till your phi- 
< loſophy canſhew a happier face of its making 
than my friend Bilf's there.” 
Some old men forget that they are old, and 
fome that they ever were young ; the firſt are 
ridiculous in the imitation, the latter peeviſh in 
the reſtraint of youthful gaiety. "This is, gene- 
rally, the effect neither of good-nature in the 
one, nor of wiſdom in the other; but reſults, 
in the firſt, from a fooliſh vanity, and from an 
incapacity of thoſe better employments and plea« 
ſures which ſuit their age; in the latter, from 
a ſplenetic regret of their incapacity for thoſe 
employments and pleaſures which ſuit it not. 

Very different from this peeviſh intolerance 
of youth, is that fort of gentle diſſatisſaction 
with the preſent time, which ſome of the beſt- 
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man, I never complained of this partia- 
times, or the injuſtice they ſometimes did to the 
preſent. "Tis on the warmeſt and worthieſt 
hearts that the impreffion of the former age re- 
mains the deepeſt. The © priſci conſeins evi,” 
is one whom his coevals loved, and whom his 
juniors, whom he ſometimes under-rates, ſhould 
regard ; as he who is warmeſt in the cauſe of 
his abſent friend, is the man whoſe friendſhip 
we ſhould be moſt ſolieitous to gain. Perhaps 
it may be accounted a fort of proof of my ap- 
proaching the period of partiality for the paſt, 
when I obſerve, that the preſent race of young 
men ſeem not likely ever to recall their younger 
days with the enthuſiaſm which ſome of my 
difference which modern faſhion teaches her vo- 
taries, will have nothing hereafter to remember 
with delight, or to record with partiality. 
What audience” (ſaid the fame excellent friend 
whom I above quoted) What audience will 
« they find in the nineteenth century, for their 
* evilogium of the fize of buckles, the height 
* of capes, or the faſhion of boots, in the year 
«. 1785?” 
Ot che foibles of age, avarice has long been 
Cited as the moſt unreaſonable and prepoſterous ; 
yet, I thiak, it is much leſs to be wondered at, 
| be 


32 
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. though not leſs to be blamed, than the decla- 
mation of moraliſts has generally ſuppoſed. 
uſe of money might procure, we ſubſtitute, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, the archetype of 
as the end, when it has ceaſed to be the means. 
Old men are niggard of their money as they are 
profuſe of their talk, becauſe the poſſeſſion of 
wealth is one of thoſe pleaſures in which they can 


_ any perſection; and indeed it is in modern times 
only that this art has received its higheſt im- 


yet ſurely it muſt be allowed, that the Roman 
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A Maver the various branches of the Fine 

Arts in which Ancient Greece excelled, 
there ſeems to be none in which her pre-emi- 
nence ſtands more than that of 
Sculpture. In Muſic he was far diſtaut from 


provements. In Painting, too, whatever we may 
be told of the high admiration in which a Zeuxis 


poets, as well as thoſe of modern times, ap- 
proach ſo near the Grecian models, as to ſuffer 
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much the partiſans of modern times may be in- 
clined to diſpute the palm with the ancients in 
others of the Fine Arts, yet in that of Sculpture 
all ſeem to concur in confefling the ſuperiority 
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perſpective demands; are thoſe excellencies of 
Painting which it has required the efforts and 
the experience of many ſucceſſive ages to attain. 
To form a finiſhed ſtatue is neither ſo complex 
nor ſo difficult an art. To be able, by means 
of the chiſſel, to bring the rude block of marble 
to preſent the exact reſemblance of the moſt 
graceful human form, is no doubt a ſurpriſing 
and beautiful effort of induſtry and genius ; and 
it would require a conſiderable time before ſuch 
an art could attain perfeftion ; but that perfec- 
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motion, from the eye of paſſion. Groupes in 
(if we except works in 2 


vated ; and by the authors of antiquity the Batuey 
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No 74. Sarund ar, July 1, 1786. 


To the Love. 


FF was my misfortune to loſe my father in a 
few months after I came into the world. He 
was a gentleman of family in the county of ——, 
where he poſſeſſed a moderate fortune, and had 
married my mother not much above a year be- 
fore his death. When ſhe was thus deprived 
of her huſband, ſhe had not finiſhed her twen- 
tieth 
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tieth year, and poſſeſſed an uncommon ſhare 
of beauty, heightened and improved by every 
graceful accompliſhment. Warmly attached to 
my father, ſhe found no relief from her for- 
rows, 23 | have often heard her fay, but in 
thoſe cares, and in that attention which it was 
neceſſary to pay to me in my infancy. As I 
grew up, I became the ſole object of my mo- 


ther s ſolieitude, and the transferred to me all 
my father. 


the affection which ſhe had borne to 
I was not ungrateful for all this kindneſs ; and 
in my mother I found not only a parent whom [ 
reſpected, but a friend whom I loved ; one to 
whom I was accuſtomed to unboſom myſelf 
with perſect freedom and confidence. Excepe 
a few gears, which on account of my education 
we paſſed in town, we reſided chiefly at the fa- 
mily-ſeat in the country. As we faw but few 
company, much of our time was ſpent in read- 
ing, which indeed came to be our favourite 
amuſement. My mother's taſte in books coin- 
times read a little hiſtggy, yet novels were our 
favourite amuſement ;; and though my mother 
poſſeſſed taſte enough to admire the elegance of 
a Robertſon, and the ſimplicity of a Hh, yet 
we read ſuch authors as a fort of taſk, from 
which we returned with pleaſure to the delight- 
ful page of a Richardſon, or Riccoboni. In this 
” charming 
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with a recital of the progreſs of our acquaint- 
ance. Suffice it to fay, that he made a com- 


plete conqueſt of wy heart, and hat I conſented 
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that the management of his affairs requires it. 
At this moment he is at an eſtate he has in a 
diſtant county, where he ſays he will be detain- 
ed by buſineſs for ſeveral weeks. What is buſi- 
neſs or affairs to me, who would with plea- 
ſure have deſcended from a throne to make him 


paper, I hope that the picture of my fituation 
may ftrike him, and lead him to alter a conduct 
C 


travels ; and after making the Grand Tour, I 
returned to my native at the age of 
twenty-fix, and found myſelf poſſeſſed of a for- 
tune more than ſufficient for my wiſhes, with 
a ſound conſtitution, a diſpoſition to enjoy all 
the pleaſures of ſociety, and a heart faſceprible 
of friendſhip and attachment. Soon after my 
return, a fortunate accident introduced me to 
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y. we roſe from table, I found 
oi in er partment Grd i war. Af 
2 and affected to the laſt degree, I inquired 

cauſe with all the impatience of the moſt 
2 folicitude. At length the, with a look | 
hon y that diſtreſſed me to the ſoul, ſaid, 
; that if I loved like her, I could 


o 


fon of an Engliſh hens | 
Vor. HI. 3 
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been educated at ſchool and at college, and 
with whom I had ever after lived in habits of 
the ſtricteſt friendibip, putting me in mind of 
an engagement I had come under when laſt in 
London, to ſhow him ſome parts of the High - 
lands of Scotland, and to paſs ſome time with 
him there in growſe-ſhooting. I immediately 
made the neceſſary preparations for this excur- 
fron, and not doubting that my wife would be 
happy to ſhow every mark of attention to the 


my 
fion, although I ſaw it rather diſappointed him, 
in order to get home as ſoon as poſſible. In- 
Read of being received by my Louiſa with that 
pleaſure which I experienced in ſeeing her after 
this ſhort abſence, I found her fill oppreſſed 
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gaging ſort of deluſion, ſo apt to captivate = 


young and a virtuous mind, det which I find, 


It might be ſuppoſed, that the Lounger, who 
has ſomehow been led to confeſs himfelf a ba- 
chelor, would not be much dillatisfied at receiv- 
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life, a Lady whoſe birth was much above her 
fortune, and who unluckily retained all the pride 
of the ficſt, tho? it but ill ſuited the circumſtances 
of the latter. The conſequences were ſuch as 
might naturally be locked for. My father was 
involved in an expenſive ſtyle of life, which in 
_ a few years obliged him to fell his eſtate for pay- 
ment of his debes. He did not live to feel the 
diſtreſſes to which be might have been reduced; 
and aftes. his death, my mother took up her re- 
ſidence in a where the pictance 
that remained from the reverſion of my father's 


effects, aſſiſted by a ſmall penſion from govern- 


ment, which a diſtant relation of my mother's 


procured for us, enabled her to educate me on 


that ſober _ 
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of great fortune and ſingular worth. Mr. M—— 
was paſt the meridian of life; he bad the look 
and air of a man who had ſeen the world, and 
talked on moſt ſubjects with a degree of ſhrewd 


and often ſarcaſtie obſervation, which met with 


Ds much 
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much applauſe from the older part of the com- 
ban, but which was not at all calculated to 
pleaſe the younger. The enthuſiaſm of attach- 
ment, of feeling, and of virtue, which our 
reading ſometimes induced us to mention, he 
ridiculed as exiſting only in the dreams of poetry, 
or the fanciful heroes of romance ; but which 
ſenſe and experience neither looked to find in 
others, nor ventured to indulge in ourſelves. In 
ſhort, my companions and I hated and feared 
him; and neither our averſion or our fear was 
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ceived nothing but diſguſt. My refuſal increaſed 
the ardour of my lover in his ſuit: to me he 


is not ſurpriſing that my firſt reſolutions were 
overcome. I became the — 

For ſome time the happineſs they had promiſed 
ſeemed to attend me. My buſband was warm, 
if not tender in his attachment; my wiſhes for. 


myſelf were not only. indulged, but prompted; 


and his kindneſs to my mother and my friends. 
was unbounded. I was grateful to Mr. M., 
12 rr I wiſhed to love h. 

Ds | On 
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On the birth of a fon, which happened about a 
year after our marriage, he redoubled his affidui- 
ties about me. I was more happy, more grate- 
ful; I looked on my boy, his father careiſed 


TFEL 


bl 
oh 
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and filent when we were alone, and cither ne- 
glefAful or contemptuous when we had com- 
yaay, he treated me as one whom it would have 
degraded him to lose or to reſpet ; whom it 
was ſcarce worth while to hate or to deſpiſe. I 
was conſidered as merely a part of his eſtabliſh- 
ment; and it was my duty to do the honours of 
his, cable, as it was that of his butler to attend 
to. his ſide- board, or of his groom to take care 
of his horſes. Like them too, I was to miniſtes 
1 by the. ſplendor of wy appear- 

ance z 
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ance; I was to ſhew that beauty of which he 
was maſter, in company and at public places, 
and was to carry the trappings with which be 
had adorned it, to be envied by the poor, and 
admired by the wealthy. While my affeAtion 
for bim continued, I ſometimes remonſtrated 


ceiving this, it ſerved him but as a ſubject for n. 
dicule. The reftraints of religion, or nice mo- 
D 6 ralty, 
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rality, he was at pains to repreſent as the effects 
of fanaticiſm and pedantry ; and when I ſeemed 
ſurpriſed or ſhocked at the principles he held 
forth, he threw in a ſneer at my former ſituation, 
and hinted, that but for him I had been till the 
aukward ignorant thing he found me. 

'Yet this man expeSted that I ſhould be vir- 
mon, as that word is uſed by the world; that 
I ſhould guard that honour which was his, while 
every other principle of my own reftitude was 
extinguiſhed. For a long time it was fo. My 
horror at that degree of depravity was not to be 
overcome, even amidſt the levity, to call it no 
worſe, of manners which I faw continually 
around me, and which, as far as it was a mark 
of faſhion, he ſeemed to wiſh me to participate. 
Still in the poſſefion of youth and beauty, I 
did not eſcape ſolicitations ; but I repelled them 


with a degree of reſentment, which I often heard 


the very man. whoſe honour it guarded treat as 
aſſectatĩon in any woman who ſhould pretend it. 
r 
Lord Chefferfield, that a declaration of love to a 
woman was always to be ventured, becauſe, 
even though it was rejected, ſhe would accept of 
IF... aptly I had 

opportunities of knowing that Mr. M 
was 28 looſe in his practice as in his principles. 
His infidelities, indeed, he was not at much 


CT 
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pains to conceal 3 and while I continued to up» 
braid him, was at almoſt as little pains to excule. 

In fuch circumſtances, was it to be wendered 
at if my virtue was not always proof agaiaſt the 
attacks to which it was expoſed ? With a hu 
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guides, who have led me to the only ſources of 
comfort for miſery and remorſe like mine ; who 
have given me a flation in which, amidſt he 
. ſtill — | 
can ſtill in ſome 
n 
nn 
me to 2 value is li 
a fincere hope of the next. — 
| Humbled, and I truſt improved by afflition, 
1 
ment z the injuries I have done my huſband 1 
am willing to expiate (as, alas! he knows I do) 
by penitence and by ſuffering ; yet, for his own 
fake, and for the warning of others, let me aſk 
him, If, for theſe injuries to him, and ſufferings 
to me, he never imputes any blame to himſelf ? 
I am told he is loud in his charges of my in- 
gratitude and perfidy. I again repeat, that I 
nn 
crimes. it would be dignified i 
kim, ere 
rather than to reproach the woman whoſe perſon 
he bought, whoſe aſfections he deſpiſed, whoſe 
innocence he corrupted, —whoſe ruin he has 


— 
SOPHIA Mae, 


* 
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Ne 56. 3 15, 1786. 


HIS day's Paper I devote to correſpond- 
ents. The firſt of the following letters T 
was defirous to infert ſoon, as its 
ſubjeR is of that tranſient kind which might ſuf- 
fer from delay. In dreſs, as well as in charac- 
ter, there. is often, in theſe times of change, 
« the Cynthia of the minute.” , 


To the AuTnor of the Louncan. 


SIR, Edinburgh, July 6, 1786. 
I Underſtand that gentlemen who formerly 
| * held the ſame fort of office which you now 
exerciſe among us, were in uſe to appoint cer- 
tain deputies, to whom they committed parti- 
cular departments. As you, Sir, ſeem now to 
be ſo well eſtabliſhed in yours, that you may 
potibly think of following their example, I make 
patronage at to an undertaking, 
rr 
and for which I flatter myſelf I am tolerably well 
qualified. as 
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One of your extenſive obſervation, Mr. Loun- 
ger, muſt have remarked how deſective we are 
FCC 
and how long it is before we accommodate our - 
r 
the metropolis of England afords. We are 
ofjen miſerably ia the rear of the faſhion ; and, 
except one or two favoured ladies, who have 
been accidentally in London, the bulk of our 
fine women don't get into the mode till it is 
bours. The Ofrich head did not make its ap- 
here till half a ſeaſon after it had been 
worn in London. The other end of the oftrich 
was ſtill later of reaching us. That was indeed 
partly owing to an accident ; the firſt ſet (as it 
is a bulky article) was coming down by fea in a 
ſhip that was wrecked, and a friend of mine, 
who had the merit of the firſt commiſſion, loſt 
conſiderably in bottomry on the veſſel, At this 
very moment I fee paſs my door a great many 
Brimftone ribbons, though it is two months 
fince my letters from London informed me they 
were quite out there. As long ago as the Com- 
memeration, there were none but Celeflials pre- 
ſent, not » Sagle Brinyfene in the Abbey. 
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gence between the capitals of England and of 
Scotland, more eſpecially if a public appoint- 
ment were made of ſome perſon from whom 
ſuch intelligence could here be obtained, and 
a 
Tis for this office, Mr. Lounger, I venture to 
propoſe myſelf. I have been at a good deal of 
pains, Sir, to eſtabliſh ſuch a correſpondence at 
London, and even at Paris, as I truſt will enable 
me to ſupply myſelf, not only with intelligence, 
| but with anodes of every article of Dreſs, as ſoon 
as it grows into confirmed faſhion; and I will 
take care to exhibit at certain Rated feaſons a 
ſet of Pouptes, which I flatter myſelf will con- 
vey from my ſhop-window a perfeQ idea of the 
reigning dreſs and undreſs of the falkionable 

world. At preſent, the little figures which are 
een 

children ; but I hereby give notice, 
your leave, Mr. Lounger, I hall, on Th 
day of the enſuing race-week, convert them to 
' a more dignified as well as a more uſeful pur- 
poſe ; that they will then repreſent, on one fide 
of my window, a ſet of faſhionably dreſſed gentle- 
men, and on the other a party of fallionably 
dreſſed ladies. 
There never, 1 imagine, Sir, was a. period _ 
when ſuch a ſtandard was of ſo much import- 
; ance 
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ance in this country. The proportion of the 
value of dreſs to that of the wearer, particular- 
ly in the Fair Sex, is wonderfully increaſed of 
late years in Edinburgh. Of the firſt I think I 
am atolerably good judge, and can eſtimate, I 
believe, within a few ſhillings (ſuppoling the 
underworks to be of the ordinary materials), the 
value of any Jady's apparel. Of the value of 
the lady herſelf I do not pretend to be a judge : 
in ſome inſtances within my little experience, I 
have obſerved the eſtimate to differ conſiderably 
at two different periods, as it happened to be 
made by the lover or the huſband; at the firſt, 
they bore a premium, as we fay in buſine(s; at 
the latter, there was rather a diſcount. But 
taking things at an average, I am told, our mo- 
thers and grandmothers were as precious in 
themſelves as our wives and daughters. But as 
for their covering, there is, in all ranks, a great 
increaſe of colt, even in my time: for though 
the old Points and Brecades came high at firſt, 
they went through generations, like an entailed 
eſtate : our dreſs has as much the advantage in 
variety as in elegance; it does not outlaſt a 
lady's fancy. "Twas but Yother morning I fold 
ſome of my Bloom of Roſos to the wife of a grocer 
of my acquaintance, who looked at ſome of my 
toys from beneath a bonnet that muſt have ſtood 
her in a couple of guineas at the leaſt ; yet were 
| ſhe 
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rr 
all perſonal reſlections, Mr. Lounger. 
You, Sir, who underfiand foch fubjedts, might 
perhaps wiſh to correct the di between 
apparel and tation, between the gaudineſs of 
dreſs, and the age and character of the wearer : 
I only pretend to regulate it according to the 
mode, or perhaps a little according to the com- 
plexion. In both I ſee the greateſt miſtakes at 
preſent. There is a lamentable negleRt among 
us of all propriety in that matter. We are ill 
informed even of the names of the articles we 
wear. People come to years of diſcretion ſcarce 
r Min 6 at Hat and a 
Lud; and | have heard a lady, who I was 


told had a very good education, miſtake a . 
rechate for a Fitzherbert. 


Bebodes the knowledge of dreſs in the abiraB, 
Mir. Lounger, there is another branch of in- 
ſtruction, which lies, if I may preſume to fay fo, 
in the middle between your province and mine, 
that is, the art of making the moſt of one's felf 
in one's dreſs, after one has got it on. I be- 
lieve, Sir, I can find an affiftant who will un- 
dertake this department; who can teach the 
ladies the ſmart toſs ſuitable to the new-faſhioned 
turned-up hat, the languiſh of eye that is to be 
practiſed under the curtain of the ZLanerdi, and 
the hoydeniſh roll that becomes the Laitiere; 

and 
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and in the ſame way, who will ſhew the gentle 
and flender ſwitch, and the herce one that accords 
with the knotted neckcloth and ſhort thick 
 bludgeon. Ia the mean time, however, I hall 
content myſelf with exhibiting my figures in a 
quiet ſtate: if I meet with ſuitable encourage- 
ment, I may, with my friend's afliſftance, turn 
them into Iutamata, and teach them to go through 
their exerciſe after the moſt approved method. 
I have the honour to be, with great reſpect, 
your moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 


I own I was a little ſurpriſed at the ſtyle of 
Mr. Jenkin's letter, till, turning over the leaf, I 
found a poſtſcript, in which (after urging a plea 
of favour on account of the late impoſition of 
the perfumery-tax, which was to take place the 
very day his letter is dated) he candidly acknow- 
ledges, that the ſubſtance only of that letter is 
his own, but that his propoſal was put into ſhape 
by a neighbour and cuſtomer of his. I am per- 
feAly fatishied of the uſefulneſs of his plan; and, 
as far as I may aſſume any juriſdiction. in the 
matter, am extremely willing to inveſt him with 
the appointment in queſtion, provided the gentle- 
c 


1 
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As to his propoſal of teaching young Ladies 
and Gentlemen the exerciſe of dreſs, I ſhall take 
time to conſider of it. At preſent I am rather 
inclined to believe it unneceſſary. ' I think he 
does my countrymen and countrywomen in- 
juſtice in ſuppoſing them to require inſtrution 
in that particular. On ſome late field-days, or 
rather field-evenings, at which I happened to be 
preſent, I have ten ſome of them go through 


To the AvTuon of the Lounoun. 
SIR, 


Can't help complaining to you of a grievance 
which I do not remember to have ſeen taken 


I 


Here in the coffechouſe I frequent (and you, 
for aught I know, may have often. witneſſed 
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with in the whole courſe of my life. This, 
however, though plague enough of itſelf, is 
but half the injury of which we have to com- 
plain from him. Mr. Glib, Sir, not content 


with the queſtion, always takes the anſwer upoa 
him likewiſe ; ſo that it is impoſſible to get in a 
word. I ſhall illuſtrate my meaning by giving 
He came in wiping his forchead, and, as I 
hoped, out of breath; but he was ſcareely 
ſeated when he began as uſual: ** Mercy on us! 
< how hot it is ! Boy, fetch me a glaſs of Port 
« and water. Dr. Phlagifor, did you obſerve 
t what the thermometer ſdood at this morning: 
% Mine was at 76 in the ſhade.-—Well, this has 
< cleared my throat of the duſt a little. — W hat 
« a duſt there is in the New Town ! Gentle- 
men, were any of you in Prince's Street fince 
« breakfaſt ? I went to call on a friend who lives 
* at the farther fide of the Square, and I had 
<«« like to have been fmother'd. —Sir John, how 
« were you entertain d at the play laſt night? 
« Mfrs. Pope's playing was admirable. Were 
< not you amaz'd at the thinneſs of the houſe ? 
« But faſhion, not taſte, rules every thing. 
* Give the women but a crowd within, and a 
*\{queete at the door, and they don't eare a 
«yin for the excellence of the entertainment. 
« Captain Poragriph, how long is it fince the 


« poſt 
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« poſt came in? I got my paper about an hour 
« ago, Wien is it thought Parliament will 
« riſe? I have a letter that ſays the rath 
« Mr. AM Blubber, you are a Highlander, what 
is your opinion of thoſe encouragements to 
* the fiſhery? I have no great notion of build- 
« ing towns; find the birds, fay I, and they 
« (you have been in India), what do you ſay to 
<« this impeachment? I am inclined to think it 
« will come to » what is the 
<«< exaQt definition of a bulſe? I underftand it to 
© be a package for diamonds, as 2 mn. is for 
<« puineas. — Ha | is not that Mr. Hazard walk- 
* ing yonder, who came yeſterday from Lon- 
« don? Yes it is, I know him by his gait. 
« Sir, is my cane any where near you? Oh! 
« yes, I left it in the corner of the * 
how much did I owe the houſe fince yeſter- 
* day? Eighteen-pence. Here it is. 

Now, Mr. Lounger, you muſt be fatisfied 
what an aggravated offence this way of talking 
of Mr. Glid's is, againſt other people who wiſh 
to have ſome ſhare in the converſation. The 
moſt unconſcionable querifts, if they keep within 
their own department, are contented with half 
the talk of the company: Mr. Glib- cuts: it in 
two, and very modeſtly helps himſelf to both 
pieces, ET 

I 
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one's tongue is juſt ready to give it vent, pop, 
he comes between one and the game he has 
ſtarted, and takes the word out of one's mouth. 
Do write a few lines, Sir, to let Mr. Glib know 
how unreaſonable and how ridiculous his beha- 
viour is; tis as if one ſhould play at Ine 
alone, or take a game at piguer, one's right- 
hand againft one's left, or fit down with three 
dead men at ſhould never have done, 
were I to ſay all I think of its 
I am a married man, Mr. Lounger, ans hove 
a wile and three grown up daughters at home. 
I am a pretty conſtant frequenter of the coffce- 
houſe, where I go to have the pleaſure of a little 
converſation ; but if Mr. Glib is to come there 
every morning as he does at preſent, never to 
have done aſking queſtions, and never to allow 
any body but himſelf to anſwer them, I may 
_ juſt as well ſtay at home. 
Yours, &c. 
GABRIEL GOSSIP. 


Before I ſtir further in this matter, Mr. Goſ- 
fip will be kind enough to inform me, whether 
it would fatisfy him, if Mir. Glib were allowed 
to aſk queſtions, and he, Mr. Goflip, to anſwer 
them, for all the reſt of the collechouſe. 
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No 97. SATURDAY, July 22, 1986. 
Species Virtutibus finiler. 


DEzps the great incitements to 
yi 54 1 age rel 
there are temptations to vice, 
rh 
as they lefs ſhock the ingenuous feelings of our 
nature, are perhaps fully as dangerous as mo- 
tives which apparently are of a much more 
powerful kind. We are often led aftray by ha- 
bits, which in ſingle ations ſeemed unimport- 
ant or venial ; we are ſeduced by opinions, to 
which a fort of plauſible fallacy gives the ſhew 
of reaſon. Sometimes we hide our errors and 
our weakneſs under the veil of virtue, and 
aſcribe to ourſelves the merit of good qualities 
from circumſtances, which, if juſtly conſidered, 
ſhould cover us with blame. At other times 


Tac. 
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me much in his favour, and whoſe converſation 
ini There was a certain delicacy in his 
whic 


Opinion. 
remarks, 


66 

I have frequently found him weeping 
Fa peruſal of 2 tender novel, and have 
« ſeen him firuggling to keep down the emo- 
« tions of bis heart at the repreſentation of a 
« tragedy. Yeu hy dE IRIS Te 

olent 

« recital of a benev Sal}. a 
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<« feeling and generoſity unaccountably forſake 
* him. Scarcely ever has he been known to 
< relieve the diſtreſſes he is ſo willing to pity, 
Dor to exerciſe the generoſity he is fo ready 
4 to applaud. The tenants on his eſtate are 
* ſqueezed for rents higher than their farms 
« can afford ; his debtors are haraſſed for pay- 
* ments, in circumſtances which might often 
« plead for mitigation or delay. Nay, I know 
* ſome of his pretty near relations, for relief 
« of whoſe neceſſities I have applied with ſuc- 
* ceſs to others, after having in vain folicited 
« Wecoodfort's aſſiſtance to relieve them. 
I confeſs I did not thank my friend for thus 
undeceiving me, and felt ſomething painful in 
being obliged to retract an opinion which it had 
afforded me fo much pleaſure to form. But af- 
terwards, when I had time to recover from 
this little ſhock to my feelings which my friend's 
information had given, I began, like him, to 
ſpeculate on this ſeeming contrariety of charac- 
ter; and though that of Woodfort may per- 
haps appear ſingular, I am afraid that, in a cer- 
tain degree, there are not wanting in 
ſtances of a ſimilar kind; and that, if we look 
around us with obſervation, we ſhall frequently 
diſcover men who appear to feel; nay who 
really feel much tenderneſs at the tale of woe, 
and much applauſe at the recitals of generoſity, 
E 2 who 
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who yet, in real conduct and in active life, ſel - 
dom diſcover either much generoſity or much 


To account 8 — 
ance, it may be obſerved, that when a repre- 
ſentation is given of ſictitious diſtreſs, it is done 
in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch circumflances 
accompanying it, as have the moſt powerful ten- 
Cency to affeRt the heart. In a tragedy, where 
the object is to move, or in a novel, where the 
author means to produce the ſenſation of pity, 
every circumſtance which can produce that ef- 
fe is collected, and every thing which can di- 
miniſh it is carefully removed. Thus a repre- 
—_ en 
which, though not unnatural, ſeldom exiſt ; 
rhe detached parts may frequently be ſeen ; but 
all the incidents united together, attended with 
thoſe circumſtances in which they are held out, 
and accompanied with none of a different or diſ- 
cordant fort, are ſeldom beheld in real life. 
The mind, therefore, may be affected with a 
fictitious ſtory, or a tale of woe, when it will 
not be affected with a real event occurring in 
common life ; becauſe that real event cannot 
be perceived in all thoſe ſtrong colours, and 
mingled with all thoſe attracting circumſtances, 
with which a romantic ſtory may be wrought 
up. Some circumſtances may occur which will 

Iiminif 
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diminiſh our intereſt in the perſons who really 
ſuffer, while there may be others wanting which 
would increaſe our ſympathy with their fitua- 
tion. Thus Woodfort may be exceedingly 
moved by a well-written nove!, founded on the 
of the rich and powerful over the 
poor and humble ; yet, in the caſe of his own 
tenants, he may not be aſſected with their hard- 
ſhips. He may perſuade himſelf it was their 
own indolence which produced their diſtreſs ; 
he may quote initances of landlords who had 
bettered the condition of their tenants by raiſ- 
ing their rents ; and ſet up ideas of public im- 
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indulging in it. The mind in this ſituation 
der emotion is called forth. But when a real 
event happens in life, with which we ourſelves 


and to flatter a conſcious vanity in the mind of 
the perſon who gives way to ſuch indulgence. 
This vanity turns and reſts upon itſelf, and with- 
out leading to action, it foſters a ſelfiſh and con- 
trated approbation of our own feelings, which 
is catched hold of, and ſerves as a kind of ſub- 


n ' 
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ſlitute in place of the conſciouſneſs of real good- 
nels. 
It ought likewiſe to be attended to, that the 
ſenſations which ariſe from the indulgence in 
repreſentations or tales of diſtreſs with which 
of exertion ; the mind repoſes quietly upon the 
contemplation of the object, without being 
called forth to action ; but when the diſtreſs of 
others occurs in real life, if we are to relieve it, 
ſome exertion is neceſſary, and ſome action of 
our own muſt be performed. Now, a man 
may take pleaſure in the paſſive feelings of ſenſi 
bility (if that expreſſion may be uſed), when 
he will avoid every thing which requires active 
exertion. Hence the mind may be open to the 
feelings of compaſſion and tenderneſs, may take 
delight in indulging them, and by that means 
acquire great acuteneſs of ſenſibility, when it 
may harden and ſhut itſelf againſt every object, 
where the giving way to the feelings which ſuch 
> 22 


0 this it ny ho cones to add, that the 
very indulgence in the paſſive feelings of ſenſi 
bility has a tendency to produce indolence, lan- 
guor, and feebleneſs, and to unfit the mind for 
tion. While the mind contemplates diſtreſs, it 

E 4 is 


ive ®, the weaker will the diſpoſition to acti- 
vity become : but on the other band, though by 
_ the exertion of the active habit the paſſive may 
be diminiſhed; yet by a frequent repetition of 
benevolent acts, the mind will become more and 
more diſpoſed to repeat them, and will find the 
performance more and more eafy. He whoſe 
nervous ſenſibility could not bear the fight of a 
wound, would, in ſuch a caſe, be incapable, 
were he otherwiſe qualified, to aſſiſt in its cure; 
while a perſon of leſs delicate feclings, and who 
is leſs aſfected with the fore, will be both more 
able and more willing to lend his aid in giving 
relief. 

If the above obſervations be well founded, 
may we not conclude, that there is often much 


® See Butler's Analogy. 


danger, 
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danger, in the education of children, of ſoſten- 
ing their minds too much, of rendering them 
too ſuſceptible to general repreſentations of diſ- 
treſs, and of affecting them too frequently and 
too deeply by fictitious tales of woe. The mind 
thus affected, may be inſenſible to the proper 
impreſon, when the influence of romantic de - 
ception is removed, and when real objects of 
diſtreſs, . unattended with the colours in which 
Novelliſts and Poets exhibit them, are placed 
before it. Accuſtomed to be affected with ob- 
jeAs only that are removed from ourſelves, and 
where there can be. no competition with our 
own intereſts, we may be unmoved when our 
own intereſts or other inclinations interfere. 
In uſe to indulge ſolely in feeling, we may ſhrink 
from the labour of active benevolence, and find 
in the experience of real life, that the very ha- 
bit of indulging in the contemplation of diſtreſs, 
though it may add to our natural ſenſibility, 
yet, by fatiguing and exhauſting the mind, will 
give it a feebleneſs, a languor, and an imbeci- 
lity, which is . inconſiſtent with every vigorous 
and every proper exertion. While therefore a a 
certain degree of ſenſibility ought to be culti- 
vated, we ought at the ſame time to be upon our 
guard not to puſh it too far; and habits of 
action ought carefully to be intermixed with our 
habits of contemplation. 'We ought ever to 
E 5 have 
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have impreſſed on our minds the ſentiments of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious men that ever lived ; 
of a man who united the moſt ſublime views of 
contemplation, with the moſt ſplendid exer- 
tions of aQivity, in the greateſt theatre that hiſ- 
tory has exhibited to our view; of Afarcus 
Aur. Antoninus, that * neither virtue nor vice 
« conſiſt in paſſive ſentiment, but in action; 
« (uſt y apery » annua & , MN wipyeia.” 
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No 78. SATURDAY, Fuly 29, 1786. 


To the AuTnor of the Lou. 


ing one's days. I am the wife, Sir, of quite 
another kind of gentleman. My huſband, Afr. 


84 
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us. He is of fo active a fpirit, fo , fo con- 
Gt ca Goes of ones 
or a quiet kind do not enter at all into his plan 

of life. | 
His father was a careful cxconomical man, 
and left him in a very comfortable ſituation, 
with a large eſtate, a ſet of thriving tenants, a 
| good houſe, a well-laid out farm, and a well- 
Kocked garden. When we went home, we had 
nothing to do, as the ſaying is, but to draw in 
dur chairs and fit down. But fitting, however 
much at his caſe, was not my huſband's way. 
He foon made a great deal of buſineſs, though 
be had found none. It was diſcovered, that 
the principal apartments of our houſe were too 
low ; fo it was unroofed, to have ſome feet 
added to its height, and a new lead-covered 
platform put a-top, to command a view of a 
particular turn of the river that runs through 
the grounds. This kept us two winters in one 
of our tenant's houſes, in which too, all the 
time we were in it, ſomething or other was 
a-doing : fo that the carpenter's hammer was 
| heard every hour of the day. We had ſcarce 
got back to our own houſe again, when it was 
found that the water came through our lead- 
covered platform : ſo he had the pleaſure of 
having that changed into a cupola, with a roof 
of a different conſtruction, for the view of the 
4 river 


j 
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river was ſtill to be preſerved. But next year, 
my huſband diſcovered that a plantation was ne- 


ceſſary on a particular knoll ; ſo the view of the 
river we had paid ſo much for, was ſhut out by 
a clump. The garden was the next ſubjeR of 
amendment, in which an excellent fruit-wall was 
pulled down, to have it rebuilt on a new plan 
by which new plan we have got a very beauti- 
ful wall, and trees admirably well dreſſed, but 
unfortunately we have Joſt all our fruit. The 
fame thing happened by our acquiſition of a 
well-known ſuperſtition of its boding the death 
of the wife, my huſband ventured to build. 
Luckily I ſurvive the omen ; but we have ſcarcely 
had a pigeon-pie fince. In point of ornamental 
alterations, the ſame variety has taken place : 
We had firſt a ſmooth green lawn, though at 
the expence of cutting down ſome of the fineſt 
timber in the country; we then got a ſerpent- 
ine ſhrubbery, which within theſe two years 
has been dug up, to make room for a field with 
dropping trees, fenced by a ha-ha ! 
While he was beautifying his houſe and 
grounds, Mr. Buſtle was not inattentive to the 
improvement of his eſtate. Aſter getting a new 


ſurvey made of it by a very fine gentleman who 
came from your town in a poſt-chaiſe and four, 
he fat down one morning with the plan before 

him, 
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him, a ſcale and a pair of compaſſes in his hand, | 


and that gentleman at his eIbow ; and while I 
of it 200 per cent. as Mr. Quadrant was pleaſed 
to expreſs himſelf. Preſently all our former te- 
nants were turned out of their farms, except a 
few young men whom the late Mr. Buſt le, for 
what reaſon I know not, had marked in his 
rent roll with a , and a new ſet put into poſ- 
ſeffion, who, as Mr. Quadrant faid, knew the 
capabilities of ground. Then there was ſuch a 
pulling down of walis to make little fields large, 


— — 
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worth L. 10,000 a- year by the unenpected fail- 
ure of a lead-mine. Theſe are Mr. Buſtle's ſe- 
rious occupations ; his amuſements are no leſs 
various, and he is equally ardent in his purſuit 
of them. He is a hunter, a ſhooter, and an 
angler ; breaks his own horſes, trains his own 
dogs, and is reckoned the moſt expert cocker 
within a hundred miles of us. 

To do him juſtice, however, he is by no 
means ſelfiſh, either in his buſineſs or his plea- 
fures. If any of his neighbours have an eftate 
to be ſold, a farm to be let, a garden to be laid 
out, a houſe to be built, a horſe to be broke, or 
a pointer to be made; Mr. Buftle will ride balf a 
dozen miles at any time to give them his affiſt- 
ance and advice. | 
Unfortunately his own family are almoſt the 
only perſons of whom he does not buſy himſelf 
in the management and ſuperintendence. To 
our two daughters I have endeavoured to give 
ſome little education at home; for my buſband 
was always fo occupied, either with bis own af- 
fairs, or the affairs of other people, that though 
I often preſſed him to ſend them to ſome place 


where they could acquire the accompliſhments 


ſuitable to their ſex and rank in life, he always 
delayed the meaſure till ſomehow or other the 


opportunity was loſt. As for our three boys, 


they have colt me many an uneaſy moment. 
They 
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They were ſent to an academy in Yorkſhire, to 
graſs, as my huſband phraſed it, at firſt, with a 
long plan for their education afterwards ; but at 


at riding a horſe, trowling for a pike, or trim - 
. cock, againſt any three boys of their age 
He finds the more occaſion for their affiſtance 


who now does little elſe but ſtudy law-caſes, 
convene meetings about highways, turnpikes, 
bridges, and game-licences, and ride all over 
the 
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but on offering them for ſale to a bookſeller, he 
refuſed to give more than Five Pounds for the 
whole parcel, and ſhe rather choſe to retain them. 
in her own hands. 

To relieve her of part of the burden of her 
family, a gentleman, who was a diſtant relation 
of my father's, was kind enough to take charge 
of the education of one of my brothers; and as 
I was now ſeventeen, and, beſides the leſs uſeful 
acquiſitions I have mentioned, was moderately 
ſkilled in moſt of the ordinary accompliſhments 
of my ſex, it coſt ſome deliberation, whether I 
ſhould look out for the place of a lady's wait- 
ing-maid, or aſpite to the more honourable oc- 
cupation of a mantua-maker. While my plan 
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proceed from any fault of temper, but a fingu- 
larity of taſte, which a lady of great fortune 
might eaſily be excuſed for indulging herſelf in. 
In ſhort, Sir, my mother and I judged this op- 
portunity not to be neglected; and within a few 
days, our good friend acquainting us that he 
had arranged every thing for my reception, I 
ſet off for town in the ſtage-coach, to wait on 
my Lady Bidmore in the capacity of her gentle- 
woman or humble friend. 

It is proper, Sir, to inform you, that this 
lady owed her birth to a decayed tradeſman of 
this metropolis, and her education to a cha- 
rity-ſchool. At the age of eighteen, ſhe had 
gone to reſide with a relation in London, 
where it was her good fortune to engage the 
affections of an eminent pawn-broker. 


3 Sir Humphry 
. hungry 
ſectionate huſband, but gained an addition of 
L. 15, o00 to her fortune. On her marriage 
with the Knight, ſhe had fold the good - will of 
her ſhop and warehouſe ; a tranſaction that, 
now ſhe was a ſecond time a widow, ſhe never 

ceaſed 


” 
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ceaſed to repine at; and ſhe has often been 


heard to regret, that fince her dear Sir Hum- 
phry was to die, it was a thouſand pities he did 
not do it a twelvemonth ſooner. As it was, 
however, to no purpoſe to reflect on what could 


not be amended, and as her title of Lahe 
was indeed an obſtacle to her reſuming a pro- 
had 


eminently qualified her, ſhe made up her 
mind to her change of fituation, and determined 
to paſs the remainder of her days with eaſe and 
dignity in her native . 
To this Lady's bouſe I repaired immediately 
on my arrival in town. If it is not always right 
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feeling the ſtuff of my gown, and holding my 
apron between her and the light, to obſerve the 
quality of the gauze and the texture of the lace. 
« Is this ſuit your own, child; or have you 
« borrowed it for the occaſion ? — My own, 
% Mam.“ —“ So much the worſe. Why, this 
« is a lace at twelve ſhillings the yard: Was 
c there ever ſuch extravagance ! But perhaps 
« 3ou had it cheap at an old-cloaths ſhop. Tell 
the truth, child ; for I abominate liars.” I 
began now to ſee a little into her character, and 
reſolved to take no offence. In fat ſhe had 
gueſſed the real hiſtory of the apron, which I 
had bought that morning in my way to her La- 
dyſhip's houſe; and I owned it was fo, and that 
I had it at a third of the value. Why, that's 
* right again, child. I like you the better for 
« that: — Tis a good thing to be ſharp at a 
* Such as I have had 
rr 
« well as I once could, a body like you may 
ede uſeful. —Was you ever at a fale,—a roup- 
« ing you call it in this country ? No, Ma- 
* dam; I came to town only laſt night. 
« Why then you ſhall go with me to a ſale to- 
* morrow. Let me ſee; (taking out a little 
* memorandum-book.) Tueſday, Lady Fun- 
& flick's: Tea and table china.—Wedneſday, 
A. Griſtin's : Kitchen-furniture,— Thurſ- 


day, 


— 
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« day, . Gimcract's: Antiques, books, and 
e pitures: 1 don't underſtand them things. — 
* Friday, At. Thrifty's : Bed and table linen, 


— 


„ Madam, never lay heavy on my hands. 
« affifted my mother in the care of her family, 
« and at my leiſure hours amuſed myſelf with 
reading and writing.” — ——<* Why, that's 
64 right :— ſo you ſhall do here. You ſhall help 
« mein the family-matters; and for reading 


and 
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and Robin Grays; the progreſs of bonnets from 
the Quaker to the Shepherdefs and Kitty Fiſher, 
and thence to the Werter, the Lunardi, and 


Parachute. 
Her Ladyſhip was now pleaſed to inform me 
of thoſe ſervices the 'expetted from me as her 
attendant and companion ; and leſt I ſhould 
ſcruple at the ſeverity or menial nature of any 
of my taſks, ſhe took care to inform me, that 
I was to be but an affiſtant to herſelf in every 
one of them. They conſiſted in cleaning and 
feather-beds and blankets, turning and ranging 
the ſuits of linen ; pinching, plaiting, and fold- 
ing the different articles in the wardrobe ; waſh- 
ing, duſting, and blowing the china ; rubbing 
and poliſhing, with bees-wax, the chairs, tables, 
and cabinet-work, and ſcouring the kitchen- 
ever, we were to have the additional aid of the 
cook and chambermaid. 
Early next morning Ladyſhi 

nne 
of blue ſlannel, went to work upon the tables 
and chairs: and in this I acquitted myſelf fo 
much to her Ladyſhip's fatisfaQtion, that the de- 
clared me a good clever girl ; and added, that 
ſhe had ſeldom ſeen a better hand at the rubber 
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the ſtomach ; and after 
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walked out, leaning on my arm, 


zu wind in 
breakfaſt ſhe 
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good. 
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cheerfully, to accommodate herſelf. Nor am I 
ſure that what I have yet to inform you of will 
be ſulicient to juſtify me in the opinion of all 
your readers, for the reſolution I have taken 
of quitting her Ladyſhip's ſervice ; at a time too 
when I ſtand fo high in her favour, that ſhe has 
repeatedly declared ſhe could not live without 
me. Be that as it may, I owe it in juſtice to 
myſelf, to inform you of the cauſe of my diſlatis- 
faction with my preſent ſituation. 

I had very early obſerved in her Ladyſhip's 
diſpoſition, that ſelfiſhneſs we often remark in 
low minds; a ſenſibility limited to their own 
pains and pleaſures, with a total unconcern for 
thoſe of others. It was bowever only by de- 
grees I came to diſcover to what lengths this 
principle was capable of extending. I am now 
diipoſed to believe there are perſons whoſe nature 


partakes not in the ſmalleſt degree of the hu- 
mane or benevolent affections. 


In the courſe of my attendance on her Lady- 
ſhip at thoſe ſales which ſhe daily frequents, I 
have occaſionally witneſſed ſcenes which none 
but the moſt obdurate natures could have be- 
held with unconcern. An auction of the effects 
of a private perſon is frequently the moſt me- 
lancholy of ſpectacles. It is the fignal of the 
diſſolution of a family, the breaking up of all 
the tendereſt ties of human nature: And it of- 
ten 
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ten harpens, that in thoſe ſcenes poverty is ſu- 
peradded to calamity. I attended her Ladyſhip 
one day lately to a fale in the houſe of Mr. 
S——, who, about a month before, had loſt a 
N the mother of ſive children. 
unfortunate in buſineſs, and loſing 

with this event all reſolution to ſtruggle with 
the world, he had determined to retire with his 
family to a diſtant part of the country. Amidſt 
a maid-ſervant. Bidmore, prying in 
the ſpirit of a harpy into every corner, entered 
this room, having in her hand a ſmall dreffing- 
box, which the had juſt bought. A beautiful 
boy, of four years of age, ran up to her, and 
endeavoured to ſeize the box : ** That's my 
« Mamma's,” faid be ; — « you ſhall not carry it 
« away; tis my own Mamma's.”— Mamma, 
my dear,” whiſpered the maid, © has no uſe 
« for it.” —< Hold your peace, little Mr. Prat- 
<* apace,”” cried my Lady Bidmore, * my 
box now, and I have paid pretty well for it. 
« Nurſe, young maſter muſt have a whipping, 
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there are, to my 
irty pieces of uncut nankeen, there are fix 
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To the Avrnon of the Loowonz. | 
| Die mils rj, Ply nl hh 


Maur. 


SIR, 
Fr 
your correſpondence. Moſt of the mem- 
ES. IS 
municating the particulars of their fituation, 
or of praying redreſs of their grievances from 
the authors of the periodical works of the 
time ; and a certain dark-complexioned rela- 
tion of mine has had a petition to yourſelf laid 
before the public in your 53d aumber.. I think, 
Mr. Lounger, I may fay without much arro- 
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| 1 am, genenily ſpraking indeed, the moſt 
unfortunate gerſop in the world in regard to my 
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thouſand of the draughts they will probably make 
upon me. Nay, I will frankly tell them, that 
it is likely they may loſe more than even the 
money they were made to advance for me. But 
as enalt of . — 2 
loſſes do not touch me very nearly. 
I muſt inform thoſe Lovers who have truſted N 
me, that they are of all my creditors the moſt 
likely to be offended with me. They are indeed 
in a very fingular ſituation with regard to the 
ſecurities of mine in their poſſeſſion. If they 
F 6 | xeceive 
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receive payment, it is a hundred to one but they 
will be undone by it. 
My bonds to Beauties muſi ſuffer a very great 
diſcount. They are indeed of ſuch a nature 
that preſcription ſoon bars them ; and moſt of 
them are ſo conceived, that coverture or marriage 
in the obligee renders them abſolutely void. 
Authors will be often diſappointed in the 
claims they pretend to have upon me. I never 
receive 2 fiftieth part of the books that modern 
writers defire their bookſellers to ſend me. In 
order, however, to coneiliate your favour, Sir, 
I will give you my promiſe (though it is but fair 


ten during the time of Mrs. Pope's late perform- 
ance in our theatre, whoſe tones of pity and of 


— — complains, were 


« On Sunday,” contiaues my correſpondent, 
« Albani and I went to church. The plainnefs 
« of the edifice, and the ſimplicity of our wor- 


was pleaſed 
and charmed 
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in their turn drown the noiſe of the boxes. 
My correſpondent ſeems to allow this fort of 


applauſe at the repreſentation of Comedy, or at 


leaſt of Farce; and indeed I am inclined to 
think, that in ſome of our late Farces, a very 
moral 


— — —— 


— — _ 
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moral uſe may be made of it, as the leſs that is 
heard of them by the boxes the better. The 


gard to the wicked wits of the old ſchool, and 
am content to go back to Wjcherley and Con- 
greve, having always thought, with my friend 
Colonel Cauſtic, that if one muſt fin, it is better 
to fin like a gentleman. Beſides, a very dull 
or a very innocent perſon may poſſibly miſs the 
allufion of a free ſpeech, when it is covered with 
the veil of wit or of irony. But the good things 
of our modern Farce-mongers have nothing of 


ragouts of garlic. I was much pleaſed with the 


' anſwer which I heard a plain country-gentleman 


give 
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give to another in the pit ſome weeks ago, who 
obſerved to him, that the farce was droll and 
laughable enough, but that there was a good deal 
of double a in it. 1 don't know what you 
may think double, faid he in reply z but in my 
mind, it was as plain le extendre as ever 1 
heard in my life. | ITY 
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FP HE Lore of Fame, © that laſt infirmity 

« of noble minds,” though it may ſome- 
times expoſe its votaries to a certain degree of 
blame or of ridicule, is in the main a uſeful paſ- 
fion. In the preſent age, I have often thought, 
that, inſtead of being reſtrained, a love of fame 
and of glory ought to be encouraged, as an in- 
citement to virtue, and to virtuous actions. 
From various cauſes, which I mean not at pre- 
| ſent to inveſtigate, this paſſion ſeems to have loſt 
its uſual force; it has almoſt ceaſed to be a mo- 
tive of ation; and its place ſeems now to be 
ſupplied by a ſordid love of gain, by which men 
of every rank and of every ſtation appear to 
be actuated. In the Camp, as upon Change, 
profit and % is the great object of attention. 
When a young ſoldier ſets out on an expedition 
againſt the enemies of his country, he does not 


| now talk ſo much of the honour and reputation 


he is to acquire, as of the profit he expeAts to 
reap from his conqueſts, Accordingly we have 
ſeen gallant officers metamorphoſed into ſkilful 
to expoſe themſelves to © the cannon's mouth,” 

were 
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that, when not reſtrained by motives of jealouſy 
or of envy, we are apt rather to heighten than 
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in the ſons of peace. A want of attention to his 
own intereſt, or the intereſt of thoſe connected 


of Queen Anne's Generals. It is not, however, 
as a ſoldier (although he poſſeſſed great profeſ- 
ſiomal merit) that I wiſh to introduce General 
W —— to my readers. 
Mr. W-— obtained an enfigncy in the army 
when rather more advanced in life than moſt of 
the captains of the prefent times, who make fo 
fine a figure upon all occaſions, in their green, 
red, and white feathers, and whoſe heads at 
every afſembly rival thoſe of our moſt faſhion- 
able ladies. From the time Mr. W joined 
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his regiment, he was diſtinguiſhed for an un- 
wearied attention to the duties of his Ration. 
When he appeared in public, or upon duty, his 
dreſs and deportment were always decent and 
proper. Of his manner of life in private, even 
He did not meſs with them, and he partook of 
none of their expenſive pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments. At length it was diſcovered, that he 
fared worſe, and lived on leſs, than any private 
ſoldier in the regiment. The good ſenſe and 
the known fpirit of Mr. W-— preſerved him 
from the ridicule and contempt with which this 
diſcovery might otherwiſe have been attended. 
His merit as an officer mean- while recommended 
Mr. W to the notice of his ſuperiors ; he 
was promoted from time to time; but no pro- 
motion ever made any alteration on his mode of 
tion under King William, Mr. W-—- went 
ing of the Duke of 


campaigns, in the courſe of 
which he was promoted to the rank of General, 
and obtained the command of a regiment. Al- 
though his income was now great, he ſtill lived 
with the utmoſt parſimony ; and even thoſe 
who eſteemed him the moſt were obliged to al- 
low that his love of money (which they conſi- 
dered as a fort of diſeaſe) exceeded all bounds. 
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His enemies, however, were forced to acknow- 
ledge, that in all his tranſactions he was perfectly 
honourable, and that his love of . money never 
led him to commit injuſtice. 

In one of the laſt years of the war, General 
ters at Ghent. About the middle of winter his 
officers were aſtoniſhed at receiving an invita- 
tion to dine with their Colonel for the firſt time. 
Moſt of the principal officers in the garriſon re- 
ceived with equal ſurpriſe a ſimilar invitation. 
Upon the day appointed they went to the Ge- 
neral's houſe, where they were received with a 
kindly cheerful welcome, from a 
mind at eaſe, and ſatisfied with itſelf, more en- 
gaging to the feelings of our gueſts than the moſt 
finiſhed politeneſs. After an elegant dinner, 
wines of every kind were placed upon the table; 
and as the General knew that ſome of his gueſts 
did not. diſlike their glaſs, he puſhed the bottle 
briſkly about. The company were more and 
more aſtoniſhed ; at length ſome of them took 
the liberty to expreſs what all of them felt. «< 1 
do not wonder at your ſurpriſe,” faid General 
W. and in juſtice to myſelf I muſt 
<< take this occaſion to explain a conduct which 
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6 life I ſet up in buſineſs, which for ſome time 
J carried on with ſucceſs, and to a conſider 
<« able extent. At length, by various misfor- 
tunes, I was obliged to ſtop payment. I called 
* my creditors together, and laid my affairs 
6 before them; and though they loſt very con- 
<« fiderably, they were ſo ſatisfied with my con- 
« dud, that they immediately gave me a full 
* diſcharge, and ſome of them even urged me 
« to engage in buſineſs anew. But I was fo 
« diſheartenced with my former ill ſucceſs, that I 
could not think of hazarding myſelf. in the 
<« ſame ſituation again. At length I reſolved to 
6 oo into the army, and by the intereſt of one 
« of thoſe creditors, who was ſatisfied of the 


s others; now I muſt 225 
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<« will afiſt me to enjoy an income far beyond 
„ my wants.“ 

I believe my readers will agree with me in 
truly noble. Of men's actions in public life it 
is often difficult to form a juſt eſtimate. The 
Stateſman may be applauded for meaſures which 
are not- his own, and a General or an Admiral 
may be indebted for all his fame to a lucky ac- 
cident, Which, without his ſtir,” has crowned 
But General W —'s merit was all his own, 
and ought to be rated the higher for this reaſon, 
that it was not of that ſplendid kind which figures 
moſt in the imagination of mankind. 
To excite to virtue, by exhibiting pictures of 
excellence and worth, is certainly the pleaſanteſt, 
if not the beſt and moſt eſſectual mode of in- 
ſtruction. To cite oppoſite examples in our 
own time, by way of contraſt to this inſtance in 
the reign of Queen Anne, would be an ungrate- 
ful taſk. I may mention, however, in order to 
take off the idea of that diſtintion which ſome 
men have arrogated to themſelves, from a con- 
tempt of the obligations of juſtice, that the pre- 
eminence which rank or high life formerly uſed 
to claim in that reſpeR, is now in a great mea- 


ſure loſt. Now-a-days there are tradeſmen who 
9 diſhpate 
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difipate their own money, and waſte that with 
which others have intruſted them, with all the 
ſangfreid of the beſt bred people of fallen; 
and we may meet with more than one man of 
ſpirit behind a counter, who can cock his hat 
in the face of his creditors, as valiantly as if 
there was a cockade or a feather in it. 


X 
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No 82. Sarunnar, u 26, 1786. 


Fe n'arme contre lui que te fruit de fan crime. 
Canniion. 
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the diſcourſe or the ſtory are uſeleſs and vain. 
motives will no doubt overpower 
weaker ones, and thoſe which conſtantly aſſail 
will prevail over others which ſeldom occur. 
Paſſion therefore will ſometimes be obeyed 
when reaſon is forgot, and corrupt ſociety will 
at length overcome the beſt early impreflions. 
But the effects of that reaſon, or of thoſe im- 

we are not always in condition to eſti- 
mate fairly. The examples of their failure are 
eaſily known, and certain of being obſerved ; 
the inſtances of ſuch as have been preſerved 
from ſurrounding contagion by their influence, 
are traced with difficulty, and ſtrike us leſs 
when they are traced. | 
Formal precepts and hypothetical cautions 
are indeed frequently offered to youth and in- 
experience, in a manner ſo ungracious as nei- 
ther to command their attention, nor conciliate 
their liking. He who ſays I am to inſtruct and 
to warn, with a face of inſtruction or ad- 
monition, prepares his audience for hearing 
what the young and the lively always avoid 
as tireſome, or fear as unpleaſant. A more 
willing and a deeper impreſſion will be made 
when the obſervation ariſes without being 
prompted, when the underſtanding is addreſſed 
through the feelings. It was this which ſtruck 
me ſo forcibly in the ſtory of Father Nicholas. 1 
never 
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never felt ſo ſtrongly the evils of diflipation, 
nor ever was fo aſhamed of the ſhame of being 
It was at a ſmall town in Brittany, in which 
there was a convent of Benedictines, where par- 
ticular circumſtances had induced me to take 
up my reſidence for a few weeks. They had 
ſome pictures which ſtrangers uſed to viſit. I 
went with a party whoſe purpoſe was to look 
at them : mine in ſuch places is rather to look 
at men. If in the world we bebold the ſhifting 
ſcene which prompts obſervation, we fee in 
ſuch ſecluded ſocieties a fort of till life, which 
ditation. I confeſs however I have often been 
diſappointed ; I have ſeen a group of faces un- 
der their cowls, on which ſpeculation could 
build nothing; mere common place counte- 
nances, which might have equally well be- 
longed to a corporation of bakers or butchers. 
Moſt of thoſe in the convent I now viſited were 
of that kind: one however was of a very ſupe- 
rior order ; that of a monk, who kneeled at a 
diſtance ſrom the altar, near a Gothic window, 
through the painted panes of which a gleamy 
light touched his forehead, and threw a dark 
Rembrandt ſhade on the hollow of a large, 
black, melancholy eye. It was impoſlible not 
to take notice of him. He looked up, invo- 
= luntarily 
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which was affixed a ſmall picture, which I 
to be that of the bleſſed Virgin. 1 
hind him, uncertain whether I ſhould wait the 
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may ſtead thee to be told the ſtory of my 

« ſufferings and of my fins : ingenuous as thy 
„ nature ſeems, it may be expoſed-to tempta- 
& tions like mine ; it may be the vidim of 
flaudable feelings perverted, of virtue betray- 
« ed, of falſe honour, and miſtaken ſhame.” | 
My name is St. Hubert; my family ancient 
and reſpectable, though its domains, from va- 
rious untoward events, had been contracied 
much within their former extent. I loſt my 
father before I knew the misfortune of loſing 
him ; and the indulgence of my mother, who 
continued a widow, made up, in the eſtima- 
tion of a young man, for any want of that pro- 
tection or of guidance which another parent 
might have afforded. After having paſſed with 
ater 
capital 
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capital of our province allowed an opportunity 
of acquiring, my mother ſent me to Paris, 
along with the fon of a neighbouring family, 
who, though of leſs honourable deſcent, was 
much richer than ours. Young Delaſerre (that 
was my companion's name) was intended for 
the army ; me, from particular circumſtances 
which promiſed ſucceſs in that line, my mother 
and her friends had deſtined for the long robe, 
and had agreed for the purchaſe of a charge 
for me when I ſhould be qualified for it. De- 
laſerre had a ſovereign contempt for any pro- 
feflion but that of arms, and took every oppor- 
tunity of inſpiring me with the ſame ſentiments. 
In the capita! 1 had this prejudice every day 
more and more confirmed. The fiert# of every 
man who had ſerved, the inſolent ſuperiority 
he claimed over his fellow-citizens, dazzled my 
ambition, and awed my baſhfulneſs. From na- 
ture I had that extreme ſenſibility of ſhame, 
which could not ſtand againſt the ridicule even 
of much inferior men. Ignorance would often 
confound me in matters of which I was perfet- 
ly well informed, from his ſuperior effrontery; 
and the beſt-eſtabliſhed principles of my mind 
would ſometimes yield to the impudence of aſ- 
ſuming ſophiſtry, or of unbluſhing vice. To- 
the profeſſion which my relations had marked 

G 4 manners 
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manners were naturally attached; having once 
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I was ſelf- denied, beneficent, and virtuous by 
ſtealth ; while the time and money which I had 
ſo.employed, I boaſted to my companions of 
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The habits of life, however, into which I had 
been led, began by degrees to blunt my natural 
feelings of rectitude, and to take from vice the 
reſtraints of conſcience. But the dangerous 
connection 1 had formed was broken off by the 
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morning aſter his arrival, promiſing, as ſoon 
as his regiment ſhould be reviewed, to meet me 
in Paris. Except in Paris, faid he, we exiſt 


merely, but do not live. I found it very dif- 
ferent. I lived but in the preſence of Emilia de 
But why ſhould I recall thoſe days 
of pureſt felicity, or think of what my Emilia 
was ! For not long after ſhe was mine. In the 
winter they came to Paris, on account of her 
father's health, which was then rapidly on the 
decline. I tended him with that aſſiduity which 
was due to his friendſhip, which the company 
of Emilia made more an indulgence than a 
duty. Our cares, and the ſkill of his phyſicians, 
to my friendſhip. It was then that I firſt dared 
to hope for her love; that over the grave of her 
father I mingled my tears with Emilia's, and 
tremblingly ventured to aſk, if ſhe thought me 
worthy of comforting her ſorrows ? Emilia was 
too innocent for diſguiſe, too honeſt for affect- 
ation. She gave her hand to my virtues (for 
I then was virtuous), to reward at the ſame 
time, and to confirm them. We retired to 
Santonges, where we enjoyed as much felicity 
as perhaps the lot of humanity will allow. My 
Emilia's merit was equal to her happineſs; and 
. I may ſay without vanity, ſince it is now my 
ſhame, that the fince wretched St. Hubert was 
then thought to deſerve the bleſſings he enjoyed. 
Z 
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Ne 83 SATURDAY, September 2, 1786. 


Continuation of the Story of Father 
Nicholas. 


| this ſtate of peaceful felicity we had lived 
ſomething more than a year, when my Emi- 
lia found herſelf with child. On that occaſion 
my anxiety was ſuch as a huſband who dotes 
upon his wife may be ſuppoſed to feel. In con- 
ſequence of that anxiety, I propoſed our remov- 
ing for ſome weeks to Paris, where ſhe might 
have abler aſſiſtance than our province could 
afford in thoſe moments of danger which ſhe 
ſoon expected. To this ſhe objected with ear- 
neſtneſs, from a variety of motives ; but moſt 

of my neighbours applauded my reſolution ; 
and one, who was the nephew of a farmer-ge- 
neral, and had purchaſed the eſtate on which 
dis father had been a tenant, told me, the dan- 
ger from their country accoucheurs was ſuch, 
that nobody who could afford to go to Paris 
would think of truſting them. I was a little 
tender on the reproach of poverty, and abſo-- 
lutely determined for the journey. To induce: 
G 6 my 
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my wie conſent, I had another pretext, being 
left executor to a friend who had died in Paris, 
and had effefts remaining there. Emilia at laſt 
conſented, and we removed to town accord- 


ingly. 
For fome time I ſcarce ever left our Hotel : 


It was the fame at which Emilia and her father 
had lodged when he came to Paris to die, and 
leave her to my love. The recollection of thoſe 


wife had fome of thoſe fad preſages which 
women of her ſenſibility often feel in the condi- 
licitude were excited to combat her fears. « [ 
« ſhall not live,” ſhe would fay, © to reviſit 
« Sontonges: but my Henry will think of me 
<«< there: In thoſe woods in which we have fo 
4 often walked, by that brook to the fall of 
« which we have liſtened together, and felt in 
44 filence what language, at leaſt what mine, 
„ my Love, could not ſpeak.” — The good Fa- 
ther was overpowered by the tenderneſs of 
for a moment choked his utterance. After a 
ſhort ſpace be began, with a voice faultering and 


weak, 
Pardon 


1 
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Pardon emotion that ſtopped 

eital. You o - — ä 

2 —— 
tears gentle a kind ; the images her 


lo pating m in ens 
| through 1 1 
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in the country of his unbounded diffipation and 
extravagance ; and there were ſome ſtories to 
his prejudice which were only not believed, 
from an unwillingneſs to believe them in people 
whom the corruptions of the world had not 
familiariſed to baſeneſs ; yet I found he ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed a kind of ſuperiority over my mind, which 
I was glad to excuſe, by forcing myſelf to think 
him leſs unworthy than he was reported. Af. 
ter a variety of inquiries, and expreſſing his cor- 
dial ſatisfaction at the preſent happineſs I en- 
joyed, he preſſed me to ſpend that evening with 
him ſo earneſtly, that though Ihad made it a 
ſort of rule to'be at home, I was aſhamed to 
offer an apology, 1 
hour he appointed. 
Our company conliſted only of Delaſerre 
himſelf, and two other officers, one a good 
deal older than any of us, who had the croſs 
of St. Louis, and the rank of Colonel, whom I 
thought the moſt agreeable man I had ever met 
with. The unwillingneſs with which I had left 
home, and the expeQation of a very different 
. 
one pleaſant. M 

Rr 
that conſtraint I was prepared for, roſe in pro · 
portion to the pleaſantry around me, and the 
perfect eaſe in which I found myſelf with this 
5 old 
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old officer, who had information, wit, ſenti- 
ment, every thing I valued moſt, and every 
thing I leaſt expected in a ſociety ſelefted by 
It was late before we parted ; and at 
parting I received, not without pleaſure, an in- 
vitation from the Colonel to ſup with him the 
evening after. 

The company at his houſe I found enlivened 
by his ſiſter and a friend of hers, a widow, who, 
though not a perfect beauty, had a countenance 
that impreſſed one much more in her favour 
than mere beauty could. When filent, there 
was a certain ſoftneſs in it infinitely bewitching ; 
and when it was lightened up by the expreſſion 
which her converſation gave, it was equally at- 
tractive. We happened to be placed next each 
other. Unuſed as I was to the little gallantries 
of faſhionable life, I rather wiſhed than hoped 
to make myſelf agreeable to her. She ſeemed, 
however, intereſted in my attentions and con- 
verſation, and in hers I found myſelf flattered 
at the ſame time and delighted. We played, 
againſt the inclination of this Lady and me, and 
we won rather more than 1 wiſhed. Had I been 
as rich as Delaſerre, I ſhould have objected to 
the deepneſs of the ſtakes : but we were the only 
perſons of the company that ſeemed uneaſy at 


our ſucceſs, and we parted with the moſt cor- 
dial good humour. Madame de Trenville (that 
f was 
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was the widow's name), ſmiling to the Colonel, 
aſked him to take his revenge at her houſe, and 
faid, with an air of equal modeſty and frank- 
neſs, that as I had been the partner of her ſuc- 
ceſs, ſhe hoped for the honour of my company, 
to take the chance of ſharing a leſs favourable 
fortune. 

At firſt my wife had exprefled her fatisfac- 
tion at my finding amuſement in ſociety, to re- 
lieve the duty of attending her. But when my 
abſence grew very frequent, as indeed I was al- 


moſt every day at Madame de Trenville's, tho* 


her words continued the fame, ſhe could not 
help exprefling by her countenance her diſſatiſ- 
faction at my abſence. I perceived this at firſt 
with tenderneſs only, and next evening excuſed 
myſelf from keeping my engagement. But I 
found my wife's company not what it uſed to 
be : thoughtful, but afraid to truſt one another 
with our thoughts, Emilia ſhewed her uneaſi- 
neſs in her looks, and I covered mine but ill 
with an aſſumed gaiety of appearance. 

The day following Delaſerre called, and ſaw 
Emilia for the firſt time. He rallied me gently 
for breaking my laſt night's appointment, and 


told me of another which be had made for me, 


which my wiſe inſiſted on my keeping. Her 
couſin applauded her conduct, and joked on the 


good government of wives. Before I went out 
5 in 


AMD 


. 


AD 


a few days.“ Had I ſuch motives for re- 
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in the evening, I came to wiſh Emilia good 
night, I thought I perceived a tear on her 
cheek, and would have ſtaid, but for the ſhame 
of not going. The company perceived my want 
of gaiety, and Delaſerre was merry on the oc- 
caſion. Even my friend the Colonel threw in a 
little raillery on the ſubject of marriage. "Twas 
the firſt time I felt ſomewhat awkward at being 
the only married man of the party. - 

We played deeper and fat later than former- 
ly; but 1 was to ſhew myſelf not afraid of my 


| wife, and objeQed to neither. I loſt conſider- 


ably, and returned home mortified and cha- 
grined. I ſaw Emilia next morning, whoſe ſpi- 
rits were not high. Methought her looks re- 
proached my conduct, and I was enough in 
the wrong to be angry that they did fo. Dela- 
ſerre came to take me to his houſe to dinner. 
He obſerved as we went, that Emilia looked ill. 
Going to the country will re-eſtabliſh her, 
ſaid I —* Do you leave Paris ? faid he. In 


„ maining in it as you have.” — What mo- 
« tives ?*”—<© The attachment of ſuch friends ; 
tc but friendſhip is a cold word: the attachment 
e of ſuch a woman as de Trexville.”” 1 know 
not how I looked, but he preſſed the ſubject no 


farther ; perhaps I was leſs offended than [ 


ought to have been. 
| We 
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We went to that Lady's houſe aftcr dinner. 
She was dreſſed moſt Aves and looked 
more beautiful than ever I had ſeen her. The 
party was more numerous than uſual, and there 
was more vivacity in it, The converſation turn- 
ed upon my intention of leaving Paris; the 
ridicule of country-manaers, of country -opi- 
nions, of the infipidity of country-enjuyments, 
was kept up wich infinite ſpirit by 
and moſt of the younger members of the com- 
pany. Madame de Trenville did not join in their 
mirth, and ſometimes locked at me as if the 

ject was too ferious for her to be on. 
I was ha!f aſhamed and half forry that I was 
going to the country; leſs uneaſy than vain at 
the preference that was ſhe wn me. 
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Concluſion of the Story of Father 


] Was n coward, however, in the wrong a3 

well as in the right, and fell upon an expe» 
dient to ſcreen myſelf from a diſcovery that 
might have ſaved me. I contrived to deceive 
my wife, and to conceal my viſits to Madame de 
Trenville's, under the pretence of ſome perplex- 
ing incidents that had ariſen in the management 
of thoſe affairs with which I was intruſted. Her 
mind was too pure for ſuſpicion or for jealouſy. 
It was eaſy even for a novice in falſchood, like 
me, to deceive her. But I had an able aſſiſtant 
in Delaſerre, who now reſumed the aſcendency 
over me he had formerly poſſeſſed, but with an 
attraction more powerful, from the infatuated 
attachment which my vanity and weakneſs, as 
much as her art and beauty, had made me con · 
ceive for Madame de Trenville. 

It happened, that juſt at this time a young 
man arrived from our province, and brought 
letters for Emilia from a female friend of her's 
| in 


* 


"1 
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in the neighbourhood of Santonges. He had 
been bred | a miniature-painter, and came to 
Emilia, who 
propoſed to him to draw 


It was covered with the appearance of love and 
generoſity. De Trenville had art enough to 
make me believe, that ſhe was every way.the 
victim of her affection for me. My firſt great 
loſſes at play ſhe pretended to reimburſe from 
her own private fortune, and then threw * 
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II for relief from thoſe dĩſ- 
ode After 


After the dizzy horror of my fituation had 
left me power to think, I hurried to Madame 
de Trenville's. She gave me ſuch a reception 
as ſuited one who was no longer worth the de- 
ceĩving. Conviction of her falſchood, and of 
that ruin to which ſhe had been employed to 
lead me, flaſhed upon wy mind. I left her with 
neſs of hardened vice, of experienced feduc- 
tion. I ruſhed from her houſe, I knew not 
whither. My ſteps involuntarily led me home. 
At my own door I ſtopped, as if it had been 
death to enter. When I had ſhrunk back ſome 
paces, I turned again; twice did I attempt to 
knock, and could not ; my heart throbbed with 
unſpeakable horror, and my knees ſmote each 
other. at. atten. 
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commended her and my child to my mother's 
care, and to the protection of that Heaven 
which ſhe had never offended. Having fent 
this, I left Paris on the inſtant, and had walked 
ſeveral miles from town before it was light, 
At ſun-riſe a ſtage-coach overtook me. Twas 
going on the road to Bref. I entered it without 
arranging any future plan, and fat in ſullen and 
gloomy ſilence, in the corner of the carriage. 
That day and next night I went on mechani- 
cally, with ſeveral other paſſengers, regardleſs 
of food, and incapable of reſt. But the ſecond 
day I found my firength fail, and when we 
ſtopped in the evening, I fell don in * faint 
in the paſſage of the inn. I was put to bed, it 
ſeems, and lay for more than a week in the 
ſtupefaQion of a low fever. 

A charitable brother of that order to which 
I now belong, who happened to be in the inn, 
nity; and when I began to recover, the good 
old man miniſtered to my ſoul, as he had done 
to my body, that aſſiſtance and conſolation he 
eaſily diſcovered it to need. By his tender af- 
fiduities I was now fo far recruited as to be able 
to breathe the freſh air at the window of a little 
parlour. As I fat there one morning, the ſame = 
Rage-coach in which I had arrived, Ropped at 


the 
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My 
a fort of palſy on 
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placed here, where, except one - melancholy 
journey to that ſpot where they had laid my 
Emilia and her boy, I have ever fince remained. 
My ſtory is unknown, and they wonder at the 
ſeverity of that life by which I endeavour to 
atone for my offences —But it is not by ſuf- 
fering alone that Heaven is reconciled; I en- 
deavour, by works of charity and beneficence, 
to make my being not hateful in ie fight. 
Bleſſed be God |! I have attained the conſolation 
I wiſhed. — Already, on my waſting days a beam 
of mercy ſheds its celeſtial light. "The viſions 
of this flinty couch are changed to mildneſs. 
Tuns but laſt night my Emilia beckoned me in 
ſmiles ; this lictle cherub was with her 1“ His 
voice ceaſed, —he looked on the picture, then 
towards Heaven; and a faint glow croſſed the 
paleneſs of his cheek. I food awe-ftruck at 
the ſight. The bell for Veſpers tolled—he took 
my hand—1 kiſſed his, and my tears began to 
drop on it.— My fon,” faid he, © to feelings 
like yours it may not be unpleaſing to recall my 
ſtory :—If the world allure thee, if vice enſnare 
with its pleaſures, or abaſh with its ridicule, 
think of Father Nicholas—be virtuous, and be 


happy.” 


Z 
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greſs of experiment, or unravels the maze of de- 
monſtration. 
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monſtration. Poetry is almoſt extinguiſhed 
among us; and its decline may not unfairly be 
ſuppoſed to hold an equal pace with that of love, 
and to proceed from cauſes of a ſimilar kind. 

Of all the . penſive cares of life,” none have 
a greater tendency to purify and exalt the mind, 
than thoſe of a delicate and virtuous love. The 
inſpiration of its melancholy ſoars above the 
groſſneſs of vice, and the meanneſs of worldly 
and Jow-thoughted care. Its tender diſtreſſes 
humanize and ſoſten the heart; and the hope or 
the pride of its more fortunate ſtate is the ſtrongeſt 
incentive to great and noble atchievements. 

I have been led into this train of refleion, 
from the peruſal of an elegant little Poem; with 
_ which I was lately favoured by an unknown 
correſpondent. My readers, I am perſuaded, 
will hold themſelves indebted to me for its in- 
ſertion. The Muſe of later times, like a beauty 
in the days of her decay, has been in uſe to 
trick herſelf out in artificial ornaments, to load 
her language with epithet, and to twiſt her ex- 
preffion with inverftions. The verſes of my 
correſpondent are free from that defect; be 
breathes the artleſs ſentiments of ingenuous love, 
and clothes them in a ſuitable. ſimplicity of lan- 
guage. 
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ODE #« « LADY going abroad. 


I. | 
FAR, far from me my Delia goes, 
And all my pray'rs, my tears, are vain; 
Nor ſhall I know one hour's repoſe, 
Till Delia bleſs theſe eyes again. 


Companion of the wretched, come, _ 
Fair Hope! and dwell with me a while ; 

Thy heavenly preſence gilds the gloom, 

While happier ſcenes in proſpeQ ſmile. 4 


Oh | who can tell what Time may do? 
How all my forrows yet may end? 

Can the rejet a love fo true ? 

Can Delia e'er forſake her friend? 


Unkind and rude the thorn is ſeen, 
No ſign of future ſweetneſs ſhows ; 
But time calls forth its lovely green, [ 


And ſpreads the bluſhes of the role. 


Then come, fair Hope, and whiſper peace, 
And keep the happy ſcenes in view, 
| When all theſe cares and fears ſhall ceaſe, 
And Delia bleſs a love ſo true. 


II. Hope, 
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Hope, ſweet deceiver, ſtill believ'd, 


Long bleſt in friendſhip, bleſt in love, 


II. 


In mercy ſent to ſoothe our care: 
Oh ! tell me, am I now deceiv'd, 

And wilt thou leave me to Deſpair? © 
Then hear, ye Powers, my earneſt pray r, 
This pang unutterable ſave ; 

Let me not live to know deſpair, 
But give me quiet in the grave! 
Why ſhould I live to hate the light, 
Be with myſelf at conſtant ſtriſe, 
And drag about, in nature's ſpite, 
An ulclefs, joyiefs, load of life ? 


But far from her all ills remove, 
Your favourite care let Delia be, 


And may ſhe never think on me. 
- 


But if, to prove my love fincere, 


The fates a while this trial doom ; 


. Then aid me, Hope, my woes to bear, 
Nor leave me till my Delia come; | 
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Oh, come ! relieve this widow d heart, 
Od, quickly come ! my pride, my love 
My Delia come ! whoſe looks beguile, 
— Whoſe ſmile can charm my cares away ;— 
Oh! come with that enchanting ſmile, 
And brighten up life's wint'ry day; 
Oh, come! and make me full amends, 
For all my cares, my fears, my pain; 
Delia, reſtore me to my friends, 
Reftore me to myſelf again. 


K F n 2 _ 
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In AS nc 

country, at the houſe of a gentleman diſtin- 
gilded in the republic of letters, and whole 
converſation is at all times in the higheſt degree 


great deal. He is much in company, and good 
company too ;. becauſe he keeps his ſeat quietly, 


down ; and were it not for the liquor he con- 
a... 
H 5 at 
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= the table. At ſome houſe of my acquaine- 
ance he had heard of my country-excurkon, 
and where I bad paſſed my time. « You are a 
_ < happy man,” ſaid he, © in poſlefing an inti- 
* macy and friendihip fo valuable as that of 
«< My. ——, ] was once at his 
„ houſe: he had the fineſt batch of wine of 
* any man in the country. I never drank fuch 
« Old Hock in my life.” | 

I could not help ſmiling at Sympoſius's idea 
of a valuable friendſhip ; and yet, when I conſi- 
dered the matter a little more cloſely, I began 
to think that in moſt men the fame diſpoſition 
might be traced, to value others according to the 
ſtandard of themſelves; to form their opinions 
and their attachments from circumſtances as par- 
tial, though not ſo ridiculous, as the friendſhip 
of Sympoſius for the cellar of Mr. 

I had not long parted with Sympoſius, when 
I met with my old college-companion Dr. Syn- 
tax. He was, when I knew him firſt, a tutor 
at one of the univerſities, which he left on the 
death of a relation in India, who bequeathed 
him a- conſiderable annuity for life. When at 
the univerſity, he was remarkable for his ſkill 
in the Latin and ftill conſiders the 
knowledge of that tongue as the only thing 
which can conduct a man to eminence. I re- 
member to have had ſome converſation with 
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him about a gentleman, who, in his younger 
years, was one of Syatax's pupils. This gentle- 
man had been bred to the har ; and after having 
figured in his profeffion, he became a member 
of the legiſlature, and was confidered as one 
of the ableſt ſpeakers in the houſe in which he 
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E. you may. judge of the weight of hs puri 
the degree complaiſance attention 
which Diticus pays to his opinions. Diticus 


— — . for he 
had 
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polſels firmneſs and intrepidity of mind, or give 
that application and attention which is requiſite 
for the purpoſes of life ; that it is health alone 
which can give cheerfulneſs, and its attendants, 
good-will and benevolence to others ; that 
without health a man becomes peeviſh, chagrined, 
ſelf, and unfriendly to all the reſt of mankind. 
When he has a mind to be more diffuſe, as he 
is a man of ſome humour, he will tell you, that 
John Enox could never have brought about 
the Reformation, had he not been a man of a 
ſtrong make and a firm conſtitution ; that Marl- 
borough would never have been able to ſtem the 
power of France, had he not been of that figure 
of body which gives ſtrength and vigour to the 
mind ; that Cicero's long neck produced that 
feebleneſs of ſoul, which threw ſuch a cloud over 
his other qualities; and that, had not Alexander 
the Great been a man of ſmall ſtature, he would 
not only have conquered the warld, but have 
been able to hand down the empire he had won 
undivided to his ſucceſſors. | 

The character of Pall forms an exact 
counter part to that of Valens. Pallidus inhe- 
rited from nature a feeble conſtitution ; and the 
not tend to correct or to ſtrengthen it. As Pal- 
lidus's 
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lidus's ſtate of health is very different from that 
of Valens, ſo he has formed a ſyſtem dire 
oppolite. - Pallidus is conſtantly telling you, 
and he is wzeafy if you do not believe him, that 
it is only men of delicate conſtitutions who can 
de ſuſceptible of the delicacies of virtuous feel- 
ing that men who are robuſt and hardy, ac- 
quire a fetociouſneſs and a hardneſs of mind 


dus has ever in his mouth that remark of Dean 
Swift's, That he never knew a woman who 
« was good for any thing, that had a conſtant 
« flow of health and good ſpirits.” Nay, Pal- 
lidus carries the matter fo far, that he cannot en- 

$ dure 
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dure to ſee a female eat with an appetite ; and 
would no more allow his ſiſter or his niece ta 
aſſociate with a woman of a good ſtomach, than 
with one of a tainted reputation. 

In all theſe characters, I perceived, upon a 
little refletion, the ſame leading propenſity to 
bring the happineſs, the excellence, or the de- 
ſects of others, to our own ſtandard; and I am 
perſuaded, were we 2166 Anger iy whe 
around us, we ſhould find among the buſy, the 
idle, the ambitious, or the diffipated, the ſame 
colouring of objects, according to their own 
prevailing taſte or humour ; and that, though 
the examples might not ſound ſo ludicrouſly, the 
principle would ftill be found the fame, would 
ſill, in the eye of a philoſopher, be the Old Hock: 


of Sympoſius. 
A 
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N- 875. Sarurbar, September 30, 1786. 


eee, 
Hon. 


HAT there is Nobody in town, is the ob- 
| ſervation of every perſon one has met 
' for ſeveral weeks paſt; and though the word 


o — 
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or dreſs a fl, am at leaſt a hit» 
y. det and have not forgot- 
ten the tune of a Yiew- Halls, or the encouraging 


fore I am proud to retain, yet I confeſs I am 
more delighted with its quieter and leſs turbu- 
lent pleaſures. There is a fort of moral uſe of 
the country which every man who has not loſt 
the rural ſentiment will fee}; a certain purity of 
a ſimplicity, a colouring of nature on the ob- 
jects around us, which correct the artifice and 
intereſtedneſs of the world. There is in the 
country a penſive vacancy (if the expreſſion may 
— 


can lounge with all his mind open about him. 
I at not fare if, in the regret which I feel 
- for my abſence from the country, I do not rate 
its enjoyments higher, and paint its landſcapes 
| in more glowing colours, than the reality might 
afford. I have long cultivated a talent very for- 


places and to abſent friends, of drawing ſcenes 
in my mind's eye, and of peopling them with the 
groups of fancy, or the fociety of remembrance. 
When I have ſometimes lately felt the dreari- 
neſs of the town, deſerted by my acquaintance; 
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when I have. returned from the coffechouſe 
where the boxes were unoccupied, and ftrolled 
out from my accuſtomed walk, which even the 
lame beggar had left; I was fain to ſhut myſelf 


up in my toom, order a diſh of 1 
rene 
to make much of one's ſelf), and calling up 


which my younger days enjoyed in the country, 
U LCA 
was the 
nt „ 
Wis at an old Lady's, = relation and. 
nn 
caſioned my being lefe during the vacation of 
out of the remains of an ald Gothic caſtle, of 
which ere tower was ll leſt cutie 46 was 
tenanted by kindly daws and ſwallows. Be- 
neath, in a modernized of the buildiag, 
reſided the e The houſe 
was ſkirted with a few majeſtic elms and 
beeches, and the ſtumps of ſeveral others ſhewed 
. To 
a clump of firs covered 
dell, where the N 
* 


ſeignory. Through this a daſhing rivulet forced 
quiet in its 
_ progreſs; 


is ways which afterwards grew 
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(I call him by his title of honour, though 


his laſt illneſs at home. His beſt hat, which he 
wore a-Sundays, with a ſcarlet waiſtcoat of his 

maſter's, had ill a cockade in it. 
Her huſband's books were in a room at the 
top of a ſcrew ſtair-Taſe, which had ſcarce been 
opened fince his death ; but her own library for 
Sabbath or rainy days, was ranged in a little 
book-preſs in the parlour. It confifted, as far 
as I can remember, of ſeveral volumes of fer- 
mona, a Concordance, Thomas «'Kempis, An- 
toninus's Meditations, the Works of the Author 
of the Whole Duty of Man, and a tranſlation of 
Beoethius ; the original editions of the Spedtator 
and Guardian, Cowley's Poems, Dryden's Works, 
(of which I had loſt a volume ſoon after I firſt 
came about her houſe), Baker's Chronicle, Bur- 
net's Hiſtory of his own Times, Lamb's Royal 
Cookery, Abercromby's Scots Warriors, and 
Niſbet's Heraldry. 
The ſubjeR of the laſt-mentioned book was 
my godmother's ſtrong ground; and ſhe could 
diſentangle 2 point of genealogy beyond any 
body I ever knew. She had an excellent me- 
| mory 
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was cordial in the extreme. She preſſed a little 
too much perhaps; but there was fo much 
heart and good-will in her importunity, as 
made her good things ſeem better than thoſe 
of any other table. Nor was her attention con- 
fined only to the good fare of her gueſts, tho” 
it might have flattered her vanity more than that 
of moſt exhibitors of good dinners, becauſe the 
cookery was generally directed by herſelf. Their 
ſervants lived as well in her hall, and their 
horſes in her ſtable. She looked after the air- 
ing of their ſheets, and ſaw their fires mended if 
the night was cold. Her old butler, who roſe 
„ 
his horſe faſting. 
The parſon of the pariſh was her gueſt every 
Sunday, and faid prayers in the evening. To 
_ fay truth, he was no great genius, nor much a 
- ſcholar. I believe my godmother knew rather 
more of divinity than he did; but ſhe received 
from him information of another ſort ; he told 
her who were the poor, the ſick, the dying of 
the pariſh, and the had ſome affiſtance, ſome 
comiort for them all. 
I could draw the old lady at this moment 
dreſſed in grey, with a clean white hood nicely 
plaited (for ſhe was ſomewhat finical about the 
neatneſs of her perſon), ſitting in her ſtraight- 
backed clbow-chair, 2 
dow 
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other ſituation. 

Some of my readers, perhaps, will look with 
little reliſh on the portrait. I know it is an 
egotiſm in me to talk of its value ; but over this 
diſh of tea, and in ſuch a temper of mind, one 

Vor, III. I is 
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N* 88. Sarunnar, One 7, 1786. 


To the AuTnon of the Lounonn. 


SIR, 


N a late Paper you have given to the Public, 
| ho . character of a 

poſſeſſed of ſenſibility and delicacy of 
e Al- 
low me to introduce to your readers the charac- 
ter of another, conſiderably different, the view 
of which may not perhaps be altogether without 
its uſe, and may make ſome addition to the num- 
ber of original portraits you have given to the 
Public. 
Dermer is a man who is not free from 
vice, but who is — — on. 
1 or ys yet when his character 
comes to ö conſidered attentively, it will be 
found defeQive in many very important reſpefts. 
Dormer's great object is the public good, and 


fo ns be dedicates his whole time and labour. 
year he lives in the country ; and 
when there, he is confluntly compies in con- 
W tr os coun of gion 

2 ture 
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ture and the of manufaQures. 
He has written a number of little treatiſes upon 
thoſe ſubjeAs, and his houſe is conftantly filled 
with thoſe pamphleteers and projectors, who, 
— talk of nothing but the good of their 
country. At county - meetings he never fails to 
attend, and there he conſtantly ſupports or op- 


neral advantage, but which will certainly be very 
hurtful to ſome individuals, Dormer is ſure to 

ive it his warmeſt approbation and ſupport. 
His conſtant maxim is, that 


9 
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thropy of the rapid progreſs this country is mak- 
ing, and bleſſes himſelf for having lived at a 
period of fo great advancement. 

He ſays, it ever ſhall be his object to contri- 
bute as much as a poor individual can to every 
thing which is of national importance. Ac- 
tuated by ſuch motives, he is a good ſubject to 
government ; and one of his favourite tenets is, 
that the powers that are ſhould be implicitly 
ſubmitted to. To every magiſtrate, and every 
perſon in public office, he pays the moſt paſſive 


_ obedience; and when once a law is enacted, he 


is for enforcing it without mitigation, though it 
ſhould produce the ruin of the moſt innocent 
individuals. At a Circuit, he conſtantly waits 
upon the Judges, values himſelf on the reſpect 
and attention he pays them; and on all occaſions 
is for infliting rigorous puniſhments on the 
perſons convicted of crimes, without paying 
22 


5 to find fault with theſe, or at 
leaſt with all of theſe particulars in Dormer ; 
nor do I mean to ſay, that he is not ſincere, or 
that his conduct does not proceed from a real 
concern for the good of the public. But when 


I allow this, I allow him all he is intitled to,— 
That he has a regard for the public intereſt.— 
This is the whole merit of his character. 

| 2 a 
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| But are there not private virtues, are there 
not private intereſts and attachments, that are 
as important as neceſſary to conſtitute a vir- 
tuous character, as a regard for the public inte- 
reſt? And ought general conſiderations of uti- 
lity to ſuperſede the attention to every thing 
elſe ? In the conduct of Dormer they certainly do. 
His love for the public is ſuch, that he pays 
no attention to his family; the public engroſſes 
him to ſuch a degree, that he has no time for 
private friendſhip, or for the exerciſe of private 
virtues. His wife and daughters are unattended 
to at home; and his ſon, an excellent young 
man, is deſpiſed by him, becauſe he does not 
like public meetings, and does not chuſe to 
buſtle for the good of his country. No one 
can tell of any charitable deed performed by 
Dormer ; of any perſon in diſtreſs relieved by 
his generoſity. To give this relief would be 
contrary to his principles, as he holds charity 
and ty to be baſtard virtues; he fays, 
that if there were no charity there would be no 
idleneſs. 

Buy unavoidable misfortunes in trade, a couſin 
of his, of the faireſt and beſt character, was | 
reduced in his circumſtances. Dormer was 
applied to for his name to a ſubſcription for this 
's relief and that of his family.; but 
he refuſed ; —— ak + 

cen 
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* ing aur conveniency or pleaſure, is fre- 
„ quently more regarded than that very con- 
« yeniency or pleaſure, in the attainment of 
3 
cc 

« When a perſon,” continues this author, 
comes into his chamber, and finds the chairs 
all ſtanding in the middle of the room, he 
« is angry with his ſervant ; and rather than 
« ſee them continue in that diſorder, perhaps 
« takes the trouble himſelf to ſet them all in 
« their places, with their backs to the wall. 
The whole propricty of this new {ituation 
« ariſes from its ſuperior conveniency in leaving 
© the floor free and diſengaged. To attain this 
« conveniency, he voluntarily puts himſelf to 
„ more trouble than all he could have ſuffered 
<«< from the want of it, ſince nothing was more 
<« eaſy than to have ſet himſelf down upon one 
« of them, which is probably what he does 


« when his labour is over. What he wanted, 


«© therefore, it ſeems, was not ſo much this 
e conveniency, as that arrangement of things 
« which promotes it; yet it is this convenĩeney 
« which ultimately recommends that arrange- 
<« ment, and beſtows upon it the whole of its 
ec propriety and beauty. 

« A watch, in the ſame manner, that falls 
<< behind above two minutes in a day, is de- 


s ſpiſed 


— 


| 
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46 ſpiſed by one curious in watches. He falls it 

1 perhaps for a couple of guineas, and purchaſes 
 <« another at fifty, which will not Joſe above a 
« minute in a fortnight. The fole uſe of watches, 
< however, is to tell us what o'clock it is, and 


« perſon fo nice with regard to this machine, 
« will not always be found either more ſcrupu- 
« Jouſly punctual than other men, or more 
«< anxiouſly concerned upon any other account to 
< know preciſely what time of day it is. What 
« intereſts kim is not ſo much the attainment 
« of this piece of knowledge, as the perfec- 
tion of the machine which ferves to attain 
« je,” 

The ſame author afterwards obſerves, that it 
is a ſimilar principle which frequently ſerves to 
recommend thoſe inſtitutions that tend to pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

Something of this kind may afford the key to 
Dormer's character. In all his ſchemes, in alt 
his projecta, it is not ſo much the end which he 
has in view, as the mode of producing that end. 
For this he facrifices the happineſs of indivi- 
duals ; nay, the aggregate happineſs of a whole 
——_ ——___<__C__. 

I's 28 
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as the fitneſs of the meaſure by which, after 


tion, that it is not out of nature, ſeveral uſcful 
leſſons may be learned from it. We may be 
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N* 8g. Sarunnar, OG 14, 1786. 


returned from an excurſion into a diſtant county, 
« a hundred miles from town, its inhabit- 
« ants, and its buſineſs.” "Twas at the houſe 
of Mr. I, a relation and intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine, where I have been preflingly 
invited theſe ſeveral years paſt, to ſpend a month 
or two of the autumn; to leave the thick air, 
and unwholeſome ftreets, the buſtle, cares, and 
diflipation of the town, for the pure breeze, the 
healthful walk, the quiet, the peacefulneſs, and 
ſobriety of the country. I had often heard of 
my friend I s charming place, his excellent 
houſe, his every thing, in ſhort, that great 

| wealth 

$ 
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wealth (for he is a man of a very large eſtate) 
could beſtow, and taſte (for every body talked 
of his and Mrs. L——'s tafte) could adorn. 1 
falls, with ſomewhat of that enthuſiaſm for 
——_— and 1 
AS hee Ko ol 
way from London) as the wood-nymphs of the 
ſcene. All this © rural ſentiment” I ſet out 
with ; and the fight of my friend's cquntry-ſeat 
and beautiful grounds, which I reached on the 
third evening, did not belie it. How it has 
improved by my ftay there, you ſhall judge by 
a ſhort ſketch of the country-life people lead at 
L—— Hell. | 

The party there, which my relation had told 
me was to be a ſelect one, and which made him 
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viſitors from the neighbourhood ; Mr. I 
repreſenting the county in parliament, and 
receiving the inſtrutions of his conſtituents at 
this time of the year only. 

The night of my arrival, I took the liberty 
of retiring before the reſt of the company, being 
a good deal fatigued with my journey. Next 
morning, however, I got up betimes to enjoy 
the beauties of the ſeaſon, and of the calm clear 


the reception of intruders. I was forced there 
fore to reftria myſelf to a walk amidſt the duſt 
of the high-road till ten, when, on my return 
to the houſe, I found no leſs duſt within doors, 
and was obliged to take refuge in my bed-room 
till the breakfaſting parlour was put in order. 
By one of the ſervants, whom, from his furly 
look, I ſuppoſed to be a loſer of the preceding 


ſeemed to have been made up in haſte ; for they 
came down in rumpled night-caps, and their 
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ten- pot 3 their heads were in diſorder too, but 
of a different kind ; they had drank, as they 
told us, three bowls of gin-toddy after the reſt 
of the company had gone to bed. The maſter 
of the houſe entered the room when breakfaſt 
was nearly over: he aſked pardon of his bro- 
ther Senator and the Clergyman for being ſo 
late ; but he had been detained, he ſaid, look- 
ing over his farm; for he is a great improver 
of the value as well as the beauty of his eftate. 
L-— ſmiled. <* I walked only to the eaſy 
chair in my library ; I always view my farm 
<* upon paper: Mr. Capability, my governor in 
« theſe matters, drives through it in his phae- 
ton, and lays down every thing ſo accurately, 
that I have no occaſion to go near it.” 
Breakfaſt ended about one. The young gen- 
tlemen talked of going out a-ſhooting ; but the 
weather was ſuch as to ſcare any but hardy 
ſportſmen ; ſo they agreed to play billiards and 
cards within doors, in which they were joined 
by all the ſenior gentlemen except myſelf. I 
propoſed to betake myſelf to the library; but I 
found an unwillingneſs in our hoſt to let me 
take down any of the books, which were fo ele · 
gantly bound and gilt, and ranged in ſuch 


beautiful order, that it ſeemed contrary to the 
etiquette of the houſe to remove any of them 
from 
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from the ſhelves ; but there was a particular fe- 
lection in the parlour, which the company was 
at liberty to peruſe; it was made up of Hoyle's 
Games, the Lift of the Army, two Almanacks, 
the Royal Regiſter, a file of the Morning He- 
rald, Boſwell's Tour, the Faſhionable Maga- 
zine, the Trial of the Brighton Tailor, and an 
odd volume of the laſt Colleftion of Farces. 

Mrs. L-—, and her friend the Dowager, 
made their appearance about two. As I was 
neither of the billiard or the whiſt party, and 
had finiſhed my ſtudics in the parlour, they did 
me the honour to admit me of their converſa- 
zione. It conſiſted chiefly of a diſſertation on 
(ome damaſk and chintz furniture Mrs. L 
had lately beſpoke from the metropolis, and a 
diſpute about the age of a fully ſet of china ſhe 
had bought laſt winter, at a ſale of Lord Su- 
derfield's. In one of the pauſes of the debate, 
the day having cleared up beautifully, I ven- 
tured to aſk the two Ladies, if they ever walked 
in the country. The Dowager ſaid, ſhe never 


told me, ſhe had not walked fince ſhe caught a 
fore throat in one of the cold evenings of the 
year 1782. 


The converſation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the young Ladies, with half a ſcore of 
packing-boxes, juſt received by a ſhip from 
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picquet in the Dowager's dreſſing 
her and his brother. I went with the church- 


ſubjects. 
The parſon of the pariſh, like your old Lady's, 
was always a Sunday-vifitor at — Hall. 
He had been tutor to the heir and his ſecond 
brother, and had the honour of inſpiring them 


both with a moſt ſovereign contempt and de- 


teſtation of learning. He, too, like your god- 
mother's communicated informa- 


tion ; to the ladies he related the little ſcandalous 
anecdotes of the pariſh, and gave his former 
pupils intelligence of ſeveral coveys of partridges. 
Himſelf afforded them game within doors, being 
what is commonly called a Butt to the unfledged 

arrows 
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arrows of the young gentlemens wit. To their 
father he was extremely uſeful in drawing corks, 
and putting him in mind where the toaſt ſtood. 
In ſhort, he ſeemed a favourite with all the 
branches of the family. As to religion, it fared 
with that 'as with the literature he had been 
employed to inſtil into his pupils; he contrived 
63% 
thing. 

About a fortnight after I went to L. Hall, 
the arrival of an elderly Baronet from town, 
an old club-companion of Mr. L's, added 
one other rural idea to the ſtock we were al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of; I mean that of eating, in 
which our new gueſt, Sir William Harrico, was 
a remarkable adept. Every morning at breakfaſt 
we had a diſſertation on dinner, the bill of fare 
being brought up for the reviſal of Sir William. 
He taught us a new way of drefling muſhrooms, 
overſaw the compoſition of the grouſe-ſoup in 
perſon, and gavethe veniſon a reprieve to a certain 
diſtant day, when it ſhould acquire the exactly 
proper ſumet for the palate of a connoiſſeur. 
Such, Mr. Lounger, is the train of © rural 
6 ſentiment” which I have cultivated duri 
my autumn abode at L— Hall. I chink [ 
might, without leaving town, have acquired the 
receipt for the muſhroom ragout, and have cat 
ſtinking veniſon there as eaſily as in the coun- 
try. 
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try. 1 could have played cards or billiards at 
noon-day with as much fatisfaQtion in a crowded 
ſtreet, as in view of Mr. L——'s woods and 


the foot of ſome of his little ſcarlet beaux, or 
of a rouged cheek on one of the miniature Ladies 
of his window. In ſhort, I am inclined to be- 
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N go, Saronnar, Oftcber 21, 1786. 


To the Aurnon of the Louxcrn. 


SIR, 
F HOUGH, from my rank in life, being a 
tradeſman's daughter, left an orphan at 
fix years old, I had little title to know any thing 
about ſenſibility or fecling ; yet having been 
very kindly taken into a family, where there 
were ſeveral young ladies who were great readers, 
I had opportunities of hearing a good deal about 
theſe things. By the fame young ladies I was 
made acquainted with your Paper, and it was a 
favourite employment of mine to read the 
Lounger to them every Saturday morning. In 
one of the numbers publiſhed ſome time ago, 
we met with Mrs. Alice Hearth's account of an 
old lady with whom ſhe lives; and from the 
experience of our own feelings, could not help 
pitying the connection with one fo deſtitute of 
all tender ſentiment as my Lady Bidmore. I had 
ſoon after occaſion to congratulate myſelf on a 
very different ſort of eſtabliſhment, having been 
recommended by my young patroneſſes to a lady, 
who uſed frequently to viſit at their houſe, whom 
3 
IS i 
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to bey, to acknowledge her weakneſs on that 
fide) to be a perfect pattern, or, according to 


hap all theſe things made 
happy to accept of her offer ; and I 
to go home to her houſe immediately, 
laſt attendant having lefe her ſomewhat ſud- 
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I] went thither, that ber ſervants did not uſe to 
ſtay long with her, which gave me fome little 
uneaſineſs ; but ſhe took occaſion to inform me, 
that it was enticely owing to their and 
want of feeling, having turned them all off for 
ſome negleQ or ill uſage of her little family, as 
the called it. This little family, of which I had 
not heard before, conſiſts of a number of birds 
and beaſts, which it is the great pleaſure of Mrs. 
Senkitive's life to keep and to fondle, and on 
which the is conſtantly exerciſing her ſenſibili- 
ties, as ſhe ſays. My chief employment is to aſſiſt 
her in the care of them. 

The waiting on this family of Mrs. Senfitive's 
is not ſo caſy a taſk as I at firſt had flattered my- 
felf it would have been. We have three lap- 
dogs, four cats, ſome of the ladies of which are 
almoſt always lying in, a monkey, a flying ſquir- 
rel, two parrots, a parroquet, a Virginia night- 
ingale, a jack-daw, an owl, beſides half a hun- 
dred ſmaller birds, bulfinches, canaries, linnets, 
and white ſparrows. We have a dormouſe in 
a box, a ſet of guinea-pigs in the garret, and a 
tame otter in the celiar ; beſides out- penſioners 
of pigeons and crows at our windows, and mice 
that come from a hole in the parlour wainſcot- 
ting, to viſit us at breakfaſt and dinner time. 
All theſe I am obliged to tend and watch with 


the utmoſt care and . not only to take 
care 
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care that their ſood and their drink be in plenty, 
and good order; not only to waſh the | 
and to comb the cats, to play on the bird-organ 
for the inſtruction of the canaries and gold- 
finches, and to ſpeak to the parrots and jack-daw 
for theirs ; but | muſt accommodate myſelf, as 
my miſtreſs ſays, to the feelings of the ſweet 
creatures ; I muſt contribute to their 
and keep them in good ſpirits ; I muſt feratch 
the heads of the parrots; I muſt laugh to the 


any thing about this family of hers is neglected; 
and when the chaſes to be angry, and ſpeak: her 
mind to me a little loud or fo, l 
ſuppoſe from ſympathy too, join in the remon- 
ſtrance, and make ſuch a concert What be- 
tween the lap-dogs, the parrots, the jack-daw, 
and the monkey, there is ſuch a barking, ſquall- 
ing, cawing, and chattering !— Mrs. Senſitive“s 
ears are not fo eaſily hurt as her feelings, 
rer = que 


= * 
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don't extend to us poor Chriſtians of the family. 
She has no pity on us, no ſympathy in the world 
for our diſtreſſes. She keeps a chambermaid 
and a boy beſides myſelf; and I aſſure you it 
does not fare near ſo well with us as it does with 
the lap-dogs and the monkey. Nay, I have 
heard an old milk-woman fay, who has been 
Jong about the family, that Mr. Senſitive him- 
ſelf was not treated altogether ſo kindly as ſome 
of his Lady's four-footed favourites. He was, 
it ſeems, a good-natured man, and not much 
given to complain. The old. woman ſays, ſhe 
never heard of his finding fault with any thing, 
but once that Mrs. Senſitive inſiſted on taking 
Into bed a Bologna greyhound, becauſe ſhe ſaid 
it could not fleep a-nights, from the coldneſs of 
the climate in this country. Yet the often talks 
of her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive, and weeps when 
ſhe talks of him; and ſhe has got a fine tomb- 
tone raiſed over his grave, with an epitaph full 
of diſconſolates, and inconſolables, and what 
not. To fay truth, that is one way even for a 
human creature to get into her good graces; 
for I never heard her mention any of her dead 
friends without a great deal of kindneſs and 
tender regrets ; but we are none of us willing to 
purchaſe her favour at that rate. 

As for the living, they have the misfortune 
never to be to her liking. Ordinary objects of 
charity we are ordered never to ſuffer to come 
NEAT 
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of her huſband's, who, if it had not been for a 
ſettlement he made in her favour a ſhort while 
before his death, would have bad, I am told, by 
law, the greateſt part of his fortune, to whom 
ſhe never gave a ſhilling in her life. One little 
boy, her huſband's godſon, ſhe conſented to take 
into the houſe ; but ſhe turned him out of doors 
in leſs than a week, becauſe of a blow he gave 
to Fidele, who was ſtealing his bread and butter. 
Some of the other members of the family are 
almoſt tempted to fteal bread and butter too. 
Mrs. Senſitive is an ceconomiſt, though ſhe 
ſpends a great deal of money on theſe naſty dogs 
and monkeys, and contrives to pinch it off us, 
both back and belly, as the faying is. The 
chambermaid has given her warning already on 
this ſcore ; and the boy ſays, he will only ſtay 
till he is a little bigger. As for me, ſhe is 


pleaſed to fay, that I am of an order of beings 
ſuperior to the others ; and ſhe ſometimes con- 
K 2 deſcends 
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deſcends to reaſon with me. She would perſuade 
me, Sir, that it is a fin to eat the fleſh of any 


— 


iii 
] 
x 


at table by her, on the chair which ſhe has of- 
ten told me her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive uſed to 
occupy, and the poor creature looked fo grave, 
and fat as filent as mum-chance ;—but then ſhe 
was fo kind to the owl! I don't know what her 
ſquirrel was changed from, but it is always get- 
ting into ſome odd corner or other. Twas but 

yeſterday 


2 
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yeſterday I got a ſad ſcold for offering to ſqueeze 


it when it had crept Lord knows bow far up 
my petticoats ; and my miſtreſs was in ſuch a 
flurry, for fear I ſhould have hurt it! She lets 
it ſkip all about ber without ever ſtarting or 
wincing, for all her feclings are ſo fine. But 
theſe fine feelings are not like the feelings of any 
other body; and I wiſh to get into the ſervice 
of ſome perſon who has them of a coarſer kind, 
that would be a little more uſeful. If Mrs. 
therefore continues in her reſolution of 
quitting Lady Bidmore's on account of that old 
Lady's want of feeling, I would be very much 
obliged to you to recommend me to the place. 
I think I can bear a pretty good hand at a rub- 
ber and hard bruſh ; and as for keeping the ſur 
niture clean, it will be perſect paſtime only, 
in compariſon of my mornings cleaning out 
Mrs. Senfitive's living collection. I hope Lady 
any thing of the naked philoſophers ; and if any 
other ſet have taught her, that people are changed 
into Commodes, Cheſts of Drawers, or Bed- 
ſteads, it ſignifies very little, as we ſhall take ex- 
ceeding good care of them, and the belief will 
have no effect on our dinners or ſuppers. 1 
am, &c. 


BARBARA HEARTLESS. 
I 
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the room of honour, coarſeneſs inſtead of de- 
licacy, and ſelfiſhneſs and i where he 
had formed high ideas of generofity and refine- 
ment, he is apt to fall under the dominion of 
melancholy, and to ſee the world in a gloomy 
point of view. Such a man, if he is not at pains 
to guard againſt it, runs ſome riſk of contrat- 
ing a degree of habitual diſguſt at mankind, and 
becoming miſanthropical to a certain extent. 
It will not, however, be that ſpecies of mi- 
ſanthropy which takes delight in the miſeries of 
mankind ; on the contrary, it will be a feeling 
of diſguſt ariſing from diſappointed benevolence, 
mingled with pity and compaſſion for the follies 
and weakneſſes of men. I doubt much if there 
_ exiſts in the world a complete miſantbrope, in 
the darkeſt ſenſe of that word, a perſon who 
takes pleaſure in the wretchedneſs of others. If 
there does, it is impoſſible to conceive ſufficient 
deteſtation at ſuch a character. But the miſan- 
thropy of which I ſpeak is of a much ſofter kind, 
and borders nearly on the higheſt degree of 
philanthropy. It ſeems indeed to be the child of 
philanthropy, and to proceed from too much 
ſenſibility, hurt by difappointment in the bene- 
It is a common and a juſt remark, that where 
a ſtrong friendſhip has ſubliſted, if that friend- 
11 
| K 4 
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it is difficult to prevent a certain degree of hatred 
and diſguſt from taking place. The more 
ſuſceptible the two perſons were of the ſtrong 
attachments of friendſhip, the more warmly and 
the more cloſely they were once united, fo much 
the more difficult does it become to bring about 
a re-union or reconcilement. The i 
and romantic opinions they had formed of one 
both or either of them feel from the behaviour 
of the other, inflits a wound which rankles 
in the ſoul, and prevents all future confidence. 
The ſame conduct in another perſon not fo dear, 
with whom there was not fo cloſe an union, 
would have been paſſed over, and made little im- 
preffion ; the former diſtant and cold acquaint- 
ance would have gone on as forgive- 
neſs would calily have taken place. | 
Somewhat ſimilar to the ſituation of a perſon 
who has been diſappointed in the conduct of one 
from whom he expected much happineſs and 
much friendſhip, is that of him who, having 
conceived warm and elevated notions of the 
world, has been diſappointed in all theſe better 
expectations. The world, with its purſuits, 
will appear in an unfavourable light ; he will be 
apt to quit its ſociety; and to indulge in ſolitude 
his gloomy reſlections. His diflike of the world, 
however, will be of a calm and gentle kind; it 
will 
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Vin rather be pity than hatred; tho* he may 
think ill of the ſpecies, he will be kind to indivi- 
duals ; he may diſlike man, but will afift John 


or James. 

Shakeſpeare, from whoſe writings much 
knowledge of the human heart is to be acquired, 
has preſented us, in ſeveral of his characters, 
22 
thropy I have deſcribed above. 

Of the character of Hamlet, one of my pre- 
deceſſors o has given a delineation which appears 
to me to be a juſt one. Naturally of the moſt 
with the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, he is unfor- 
tunate ; and his misfortunes praceed from the 
crimes of thoſe with whom he was the moſt 
nearly connected, for whom he had the 
feelings of natural affection. From theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he is hurt in his ſoul's tendereſt 
part; he is unhinged in his principles of action, 
falls into melancholy, and conceives diſguſt at the 
world : yet amidſt all his diſguſt, and the miſan- 
thropy which he at times diſcovers, we con - 
ſtantly perceive, that goodneſs and benevolence 
are the prevailing features of his character; amidſt 
all the gloom of his melancholy, and the agita- 
_ tion in which his calamities involve him, there 
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endowed by nature, and cultivated by education. 


been ſo eaſily hurt by the calamities of life, by 
the crimes of the perſons with whom he was 
connected, he would have preſerved more equa- 
nimity, he would not have been the prey of dark 
deſponding melancholy ; the world and all its 
uſes would not have appeared to him * ſtale, 
<< flat, and unprofitable ; an unweeded garden 
<< that grows to ſeed, poſſeſſed merely by things 
rank and groſs in nature.” 
In the play of * £ you like it,” there is 
brought upon the ſtage a perſonage of a more 
fixed and ſyſtematic melancholy than that of 
Hamler. Hamlet's melancholy and diſguſt with 
the world, is occaſioned by the particular nature 
of the misfortunes he meets with. But in 
we ſee a ſettled and confirmed melancholy, not 
proceeding from any misfortune peculiar to him- 
ſelf, but ariſing from a general feeling of the 
vanity of the world, and the folly of thoſe en- 
gaged in its purſuits. His melancholy is there- 
fore more ſettled than that of Hamlet, and is in 
truth more deeply rooted. He takes no ſhare 
in the enj of life, but abandons ſociety, 
and lives in ſolitude. Hamlet, wounded to the 
heart by the misfortunes which befal him, and 
irritated by the crimes of others, feels more 
poignantly at the time. The feelings of Jaques 
are 


Had Hamlet poſlefied lefs ſenſibility, had he not 
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are more general, and therefore the more calm, 
| but from that very cauſe are deeper and more 
fixed. It is to be obſerved, however, that the 
melancholy and miſanthropy of Jaques, like that 
of Hamlet, proceeds from exceſs of tenderneſs, 
from too much ſenſibility to the evils of the 
world and the faults of mankind. His moralizing 
on the poor ſequeſtered ſtag, is a moſt beautiful 
illuſtration of his tenderneſs, and of his nice per- 
ception and ſorrow for the follies and vices of 
men ;—as his compariſon of the world to a ſtage 
affords a highly finiſhed picture of the eftimation 
in which he holds human life. 

In « Timon of Athens,” we are preſented with 
a character in many reſpects different from that 
of Hamlet or Jaques. Here we have miſan- 
thropy of a much darker hue. Soured with diſ- 
appointment ; fallen from the height of proſpe- 
rity into the loweſt ftate of adverſity ; deceived 
by flattering friends ; forſaken by the buzzing 
attendants on wealth and greatneſs, Timon con- 
ceives diſguſt at the world and its enjoyments ; 
and that diſguſt produces hatred and averſion at 
mankind. Yet even here it is obſervable, that 
with all Timon's miſanthropy, there is a great 
mixture of criginal goodneſs and benevolence. 
At his firſt outſet in life he was unſuſpicious, 
and wiſhed to contribute to the happineſs of all 
around him, 9 — ug 
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< all others ſo.” Diſappointed in the opinion 
he had formed of the world, and ſhocked with 
the ingratitude he met with ; brought low,” 
as he is faid to be, by his own heart, undone 
< by goodneſs,” he becomes a prey to deep 
gloom and miſanthropy; but wich all his mi- 
ſanthropy, he preſerver u ſenſe of honour and of 
right. 


Ie is te be admitted, however, that as Timon's 
3s a character much inferior to, and much leſs 
amiable than that of Hamlet or of Jaques, ſo 
his miſanthropy is of a much blacker and more 
ſavage nature. Hamlet's miſanthropy ariſes 
from a deep ſenſe of the guilt of others 
Jaques s from a general impreffion of the follies 
and weakneſſes of the world ;—Timon's is pro- 
duced by a ſelfiſh ſenſe of the ingratitude of others 
to himſelf. His diſguſt at the world, therefore, 
3s not mixed with the ſame gentleneſs and ami- 
able tenderneſs which is diſplayed by the other 
two; and he poſſeſſes as much miſanthropy of the 
blackeſt ſort as it is poſſible for human nature to 
as a perſon altogether bereft of reaſon. He ſeems 
to have thought, that ſuch a degree of miſan- 


thropy as Timon is deſcribed to be poſſeſſed of, 
was inconſiſtent with the uſe of that faculty. | 


In the criticiſm on Hamlet which I before 
quoted, it is obſerved, that amidſt all his melan- 
choly 
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choly and gloom, there is a great deal of gaiety 
and playfulneſs in his deportment. The remark 
is certainly juſt, and it may be extended to the 
other characters of Shakeſpeare above taken 
of Jaques, he is deſcribed as pollefling an un- 
common degree of humour. He himſelf tells us, 
< he is often wrapped in a moſt humorous ſad- 
« neſs.” The account which he gives of the 
motley fool he met with in the foreſt, and the 
deſcription of the ſeven ages of human life, are 
lively inſtances of this ſtrong feature in his cha- 
rater. 

Even Timon, black as his melancholy appears, 
is not without an humour in his ſadneſs. The 
joke put by him on his worthleſs friends, in in- 
vitiog them to dinner when he had none to give 
mantus, and the laſt ſcene with the Poet and 
Painter, are ſufficient confirmations of this re- 
mark. 

The diſpoſition in all theſe characters to a cer- 
tain degree of jocularity and ſportiveneſs, is far 
from being unnatural. On the contrary, I am 
diſpoſed to think that ſomething of this kind 
takes place in every perſon who is under the in- 
Hfuence of melancholy. There is no doubt that 
the mind may be ſo much overwhelmed, as to 
u. 


* 
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neſs or of gaiety ; but when the firſt paroxiſms 
of grief are over, when the violent effefts of 
tinue, have ſublided, and when the mind has 
aſſumed a tone perhaps equally diſtreſſing, but 
more laſting and calm, and even more thought- 
ful, there is no time when the effeR of a joke 
will be more eafily perceived, or better under- 

This may perhaps be accounted for, by a few 
obſervations on the ſtate of the mind in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, with which I ſhall conclude the pre- 
ſent Paper. 

A perſon under the influence of melancholy, 
or indeed of any paſſion whatever, muſt fre- 
quently become a ſpectator of his own mind ; 
muſt often be led to view his own feelings in the 
light in which they will appear to others. View- 
ing them in this light, and in the fituation of 
perſons not under the ſame prejudice,. they may 
appear to him very differently from what is his 
own habitual impreffion; and in this fituation 
he may entertain ſomewhat of a diſpoſition to 
ſmile at himſelf, and to admit of a joke even at 
his own expence. The gentleneſs of Hamlet's 
ſpirit made him anxious to accommodate him- 
ſelf, and bring down his own ſeelings to a level 
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with 
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with thoſe of the perſons around him; and there- 
fore, on all occaſions, even in the deepeſt melan- 
choly, he engages in pleaſantry of converſation ; 


he even ventures to joke with Horatio on his 
mother's marriage, which was the great cauſe of 
all his forrow. 


If, as ſome philoſophers have maintained, ri- 


_ dicule ariſes from contraſt, there is no ſituation, 


provided we are capable of perceiving ridicule 
at all, in which the ridiculous will appear in a 
ſtronger point of view, than when the mind is 
under the dominion of » The very 
fituation muſt heighten the contraſt. The eir- 
cumſtance of Cromwell and his aſſociate bedaub- 
ing one another's faces with ink, while they 
were in the act of ſigning the warrant for the 
death of the King; or that of Lord Lower with 
the ſuds on his beard kiſfling Hogarth, who had 
come to ſteal a drawing of him the day before his 
execution ; would have been childiſh at any other 
time, 

When a perſon is in a melancholy frame of 
mind, ſuch a melancholy as leads him to view 
the world and all its purſuits in a gloomy point 
of view, this is apt to produce a ſort of elevation 
above the world, and an indifference about every 
thing that is going on in it. The great and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the buſy and the 
idle, are all ſeen with equal unconcern, as paſſing 

through 
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through a few years to that period, when all their 
projects will be buried in the grave. 


Such a perſon may feel ſome gratiiication in 
letting himſelf down from the melancholy emi- 
nence from which he views human life ; and, 
conſidering all its occupations as frivolous alike, 
it will rather flatter than hurt his pride, to join 
in the trifling jeſt or idle merriment. 

He who is under the preſſure of grief, under 
the influence of forrow, occaſioned by ſome 
calamity, may at times fee! a ſort of gratitication 
in eſcaping from his own mind, and from the 
dominion of his melancholy. To uſe the words 
of an author who has a peculiar talent at ex- 
prefling the nice feelings of the human heart: 
« There is a certain kind of trifling, in which a 
4 mind not much at eaſe can ſometimes indulge 
« jitſelf. One feels an eſcape, as it were, from 
6 the heart, and is fain to take up with. lighter | 
« company. It is like the theft of a truant boy, 
„ho goes to play for a few minutes, while his 
& maſter is aſleep, and throws the chiding for his 
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Such a diſpoſition of mind, however, with all 
that intereſt which it exerts in us, with all the 
privileges it may claim, and all the pleaſantry it 
may at times enjoy, is nevertheleſs deeply to be 
regretted in others, and anxiouſly to be avoided 
in ourſelves. I muſt the more carneſtly warn 
my readers againſt the indulgence of this fort of 
melancholy diſpoſition ; becauſe, in its firſt 
ſages, there is ſomething gratifying, ſomething 
which flatters and captivates : mug 

into a habit, it unhinges every better 
— mind ; it deſtroys the uſefulneſs, and 
blaſts the enjoyment of life, 
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To the Aurnom of the Lounc. 


of ſomething which he terms fineneſs of mind. 

] am the daughter of a gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune in the ſouth of Scotland, who, 
early in life, married a Lady who brought him 
four ſons and five daughters, of whom I am the 
eldeſt. By the affiſtance of a great man, whoſe 
intereſt in the county my father had eſpouſed, 
my brothers were ſoon ſhipped off to India, and 
ſome other far-off places, to ſhift for themſelves, 
and puſh their fortune as they beſt could. It 
was more difficult to diſpoſe of us. My mother 
propoſed 
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propoſed to breed ſome of us to buſineſs, to put 
us in a way, as ſhe ſaid, of carning an honeſt 


livelihood for ourſelves. The pride of my 
father could not ſubmit to this propoſition, and 


he thought it better that we ſhould ſtarve like 
gentlewomen deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily. 2 

We were accordingly kept at home in the old 
and crazy manſon-houſe, where we received 
ſuch an education as my mother, aſſiſted by our 
pariſh-miniſter (who happened to be a rela- 
tion of hers), could give us. As to my father, 
he was ſo much occupied in managing his farm, 
and in labouring to make the two ends of the 
year meet, that he had little leiſure to beſtow 


of a reſpectable family was ſure of a 
huſband as ſoon as ſhe was brought from 
nurſery. 

A continual flow of animal ſpirits, 
cheerful diſpoſition, enabled me to 
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g 
7 


himſelf very 
daughter at 
Theſe 
was agreed 
town. I will fairly 
tain degree of uneafineſs 
expoſed, as it | 
to give my 
parents, it was plain, ſent me to town with no 
other view than that I might find a huſband 


ſ 
L 
; 
: 
f 
: 


eaſily fee they laid their account that I was not 

to return without one. 

gaiety and hurry of a town-life; I enjoyed its 

pleaſures and amuſements without thinking of 
conſe» 


Such was the natural lightneſs of my ſpirit, 
and eaſineſs of my diſpalition, that, without 
much difficulty, I reconciled myſelf to the idea 
of returning to my father's ; and nothing gave 
me any diſquietude, but the thoughts of con- 
tinuing a burden on him. But "the folicitude 
of my couſin, who had in a manner undertaken 
to diſpoſe of me, increaſed daily, and afforded 
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« engaged him to dinner on Monday next ; fo 
« [ defire you may be at home.” 

The imagination of my good kinſwoman 
dwelt conſtantly on Mr. Edwards, whom the 
ſeemed to conſider as my laſt take, and many 
a good advice | received as to my conduct and 
— —— —ñ— « Mr. 
« Edwards,” faid the, © is a ſedate, ſenſible 
„ man; you mult not therefore talk at random, 
« and laugh, as you ſometimes do. You muſt, 
« above all, be attentive to him, and do not 
« engage in any idle talk with the reſt of the 
« company.” When the day came, my couſin 
attended my toilet in perſon ; and, had I been 
going to a birth-day ball, could not have 
beſtowed more pains than ſhe did in dreſſing me 
out in the manner that appeared to her moſt 
likely to make an impreſſion on the devoted Mr. 
Edwards. 

You may well believe that I was much enter- 
tained with this anxiety to pleaſe a perſon I had 
ſeen but once, and who I could not ſuppoſe 
had ever beſtowed one thought on me. When 
the company aſſembled, I found that, in the 
ſelection ſhe had made, my couſin had done me 
ample juſtice. The females were either old or 
uncommonly plain in their appearance. By 
ſome manceuvre I was placed next to Mir. Ed- 
wards at dinner ; but there, the ridicule of my 

7 own 


yy For the firſt day 
or two I endeavoured to omgd hp 66.7 beſt 
could, by talking of the face country, 
—— which we paſſed, the gent 
mens ſeats we ſaw, and ſuch like common 
topics. One day, however, he at once ſtruck 
whether I was moſt 

pleaſed 


me dumb, by aſking 
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bours with common attention, he ſays, that if 
I loved like him, I could not dedicate fo much 
of my time to the gratification of others. If I 
quit him to look after my houſthold-concerns, 
he talks of vulgar cares and unfccling folici- 
tudes ; though, at the ſame time, with all his 
ſentiment and refinement, he is by no means 
indifferent to the pleaſures of the tadle; and it 
was - but yeſterday that he was out of humbur 
the whole day, becauſe the mutton was over- 
__ 
into. an omelet. 

Under favour, Sir, La A. 
led to ſuſpeR, that the unhappineſs of my huſ> 
band proceeds from a certain degree of ſelfiſh- 
ne, which be has not been at pains to reſtrvia 
within due 'bounds. I would willingly, how- 
ever, do every thing in my power to remove 
| his uncaſmeſs, but find myſelf altogether ut a 
Joſs how to aft. His diſtreſſes are fo various, 


and often of ſo peculiar a' nature, that when 1 
exert myſelf the moſt to pleaſe him, I frequently 
give him the greateſt pain. In this hard firua- 
tion I at length reſblved to apply to. you for 
advice and afftance ; 2 — ac 


Your conſtant reader, : 
_. Att 
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; charaters with which my youth was 

and which, I am inclined to believe, 
L thould find it a little difficult, were I even 
to look out for them, to ſupply now. 


your correſpondent 
baniſhed only from the country -retreats of town- 
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have now exchanged the fimple-hearted plea- 
ſures which in my younger days were common 
amongſt them, for ideas of a much more ſelfiſh 
and intereſted fort. Moſt of my young ac- 

quaintance there (and I ſpend at leaſt eight 
months of the year in the country) are really 


arrived at that prudent way of eſtimating things 
which we uſed to be diverted with in Hadibras : 


« For what's the value of a thing, 
« But as much money as "twill bring ? 


Their ambition, their love, their friendſhip, all 
have this tendency ; and their no-ambition, their 
no-love, their no-friendſhip, or, in one word, 
their indifference about every object from which 
ſome worldly advantage is not to be drawn, is 
equally obſervable on the other hand. 

On ſuch a diſpoſition, Mr. Lounger, what 
impreflion is to be made by rural objects or 
rural ſcenery ? The viſions which theſe paint to 
fancy, or the tender ties they have on remem- 
brance, cannot find room in an imagination of 
a heart made callous by felfiſh and intereſted 
indifference. *T'is with regret rather than reſent- 
ment that I perceive this fort of turn ſo preva- 
lent among the . young people of my acquaint- 
arice, or thoſe with whom I am connected. 1 
have now, alas ! no child of my own in whom I 
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can either lament ſuch a failing, or be proud 
the want of it. 
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part with for all the pleaſure that mirth could 
Live, for all the luxury that wealth could buy. 

You fay truly, in one of your late Papers, 
that poetry is almoſt extinguiſhed among us: 
it is one of my old-faſhioned propenſities, to be 
fond of poetry, to be delighted with its deſcrip- 
tions, to be affected by its ſentiments. I find in 
genuine poetry a ſort of opening to the feelings 


leſs diſtin and leſs vivid ideas of the 
around me could furniſh. It is with fuch im- 
prefions that I read the following lines of Thom- 
ſon's Autumn, introductive of the ſolemn and 
beautiful apoſtrophe to philoſophic melancholy. 
«© But fee the fading many-colour'd woods, 

© Shade deepening over ſhade, the country round 
< Imbrown; a crowded umbrage, duſk and dun, 
« Of every hue, from wan-declining green 
« To footy dark. The now the loneſome 


« And give the ſeaſon in its lateſt view, 
* « Meantime, light-ſhadowing all, a ſober calm 
4 Fleeces unbounded ether; whoſe leaſt wave 
«© Stands tr-mulous, uncertain where to turn 
« The gentle current; while umin'd wide 


« The 
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ſteal | K 
* 


think on the returning ſeaſon of this calamity, f 
| with a kind of 

1 : Harriet uſed to gather 

which my 
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rural ſcenery, and then refleft on her many 
virtues and accompliſhments, on ber early and 
unceaſing attentions to myſelf, her gentle and 
winning manners to every one around her z when 
I reazember ber reſignation during the progreſs 
of her diſorder, her unſhaken and ſublime piety in 
ts lateſt Kages ; when theſe recollections fill my 
of the ſeaſon, and the ſenſe of my own waning 
ed of life z I feel a mixture of ſadneſs and 
of compoſure, of humility and of elevation of 
or of worldly wiſdom and indifference. 

The attachment to rural objects is like that 
family-affeQion which a warm and uncorrupted 
mind preſerves for its relations and early ac- 
guaintance. In a town, the lively partiality and 
predileQion for theſe relations and friends, is 
weakened or Joſt in the general intercourſe of 
the multitude around us. In a town, external 
dbjets are. ſo common, ſo unappropriated to 
ourſelfes, and are fo liable to change and to 
rere 
remember dem unchanged for a long ſpace of 
time, and for that ſpace known and f 
by ſcarce any but ourſelves. * Methinks I 
„ ſhould hate” (ſays a young Lady, 8 
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of fiction, yet drawn with many features like 
that excellent girl I loſt), ** methinks I ſhould 
« hate to have been born in a town. WhenT 
« fay my native brook, or my native hill, I talk 
<« of friends, of whom the remembrance warms 
.< my heat.” When the memory of perſons 
we dearly loved is connected with the view of 
thoſe objefts, they have then a double link to 
the ſou]. It were tender enough for me to view 
ing; walk, did I only remember what I was when 
1 feſt ſported under their ſhade, and what I am 
"when I reſt under it now; but it is doubly 
tender, when I think of thoſe with whom I have 
walked there ; of her whom but a few ſummers 
ago I ſaw beneath thoſe beeches, ſmiling in health, 
and beauty, and happineſs, her preſent days light- 
ed vp with innocence and mirth, and her future 
— 3692 and of 


| But I know not why I ſhould trouble you with 
this recital of the ſituation and feelings of an 
individual, or indeed why I ſhould have 
tp you at all, except that I catched a fort of 
congenial ſpirit from your 87th number, and was 
led by the letter of Urbanus, to compare your - 
deſcription of a perſonage in former times, with . 
thoſe whoſe ſentiments I ſometimes hear in the 
PER I am- not ſure that theſe have 


L 6 gained 
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Vas lene confllium 


. 


v. T 


when I tell you how it has fared with . 
I was, from my carlieft. years, diſpoſed to 


one, or enjoying the other. I wel e firſt 
boys of our claſs the cafieſt way of getting their 
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leſſons, and performing their exerciſes ; but I 
ſeldom could be at the trouble to get or to per- 
form my own. I laid excellenct plans for pew 
games, truant expeditions, and little plots of 
miſchief ; WN. 


4. — og ] was 
often flogged for tricks I had not played, and 
idle diverſions in which I had not partaken. I 


heen fo lucky as to obtain. 


advice as a phyſician, that I felt in offering my 


other caſe of doubt or of di- 
It might perhaps be owing to this that 


7 


counſel in an 
culty. 


which I had got acceſs as a doctor, it was 
to allay. On my fkill as a phyſician I bore at- 


alleged that I raiſed ſuch a ferment by my non- 
medical advice, as all my ſedatives were unable 
of the purity of my intentions, I was ſurpriſed 


I was little conſulted ; and in ſome 


; aſto- 


to hear my conduct as a man 
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wy THz LOUNGE oa 
der zuy who cbfinately and bluntly refulls wy 
re 
adviſed to ſuppreſs dedication he eee me 
to a fmall volume of poems, with which tie win 
about to favour the public. ' This wis a matter 
too in which I thought 1 had the beſt ride to 
offer my opinion, as the book was to be Gett© 
cated to myſelf, and T had fer down my name 

In the diſpolal of the riches with which this 
A death of my relation had endowed 
' as in the other parts of my 
_ elfefts of this were, as in other 


ſome of the ableſt men in that department (, 
after I grew rich I had got adviſers too) 3 by en 
thife means, Mr. Lounger, in the courſe of ten 
alnoftcatirely exhbuſted, and I was left in the 


decline of life with no other proviſion than 2 
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I go. I dine fix days in the week at good tables, 
have frequent invitations to parties of pleaſure z 
nay, I might have even ſome profeſſional ad- 
if I was inclined to lay bold of it, and 
might be fee'd for preſcribing remedies to people 
of faſhion, of which themſelves have firſt told 
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which made Lac Bell Firy look fo frightful at 
the Alembly 2 few evenings before. a 

On one occaſion only I recolle& my method of 
giving counſel to have failed of being acceptable : 
Jn my young days, when I had the fooliſh way 
of adviſing inconfiderately, I had given a de- 
cided opinion againſt a friend's marrying his 
IS BD o bo Age a EEG 

his being eſtranged from me, by leaving me out 
of the company he invited to the chriſtening of 
his firſt child. In my wiſer days, I was conſulted 
by watts ee contin. ] ad- 
viſed bim by all means to marry. 29 
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him till a twelvemonth after ; he ſeemed to bear 
me no good-will for my advice z and the furkt 
token of reconciliation I received from him was a 
few werks ago, by a letter to his wiſe's funeral, 
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* 9g. SaruzDar, Newmber 25, 1786. 


Here HunT may box, or Manouzr mey daxce. 
et 

WHEN I returned from my morning's 

walk one day of laſt week, Pater informed 


two or three years at an Engliſh univerſity, and 
is now come hither for the winter to ſtudy ſome 
particular hranches at ours. He brought me a 
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though I am perſuaded, from what I have ſeen 
of him, no more than be merits. * He is real- 
« ly a fibe boy,” aid the ColoneP's lent, *2nd 
1 think you will like him the better that be 
42 pretends to be no more. He has neither 

learned to be a Fop nor a Prig at college ; and 
< though a lietle flighty and light-headed how 
© and then, has a ſoundneſs at heart that never 
deco one. The lad” his 2 clailicalt 


be, that Lreally imagined I b fome of that re- 
ſemblance which Peters f N 

Peter laid two covers my bidding ; and | 
the young gentleman” accepted the invitation 
they implied. "After our little ſupper, _ 
well acquainted, and felt ourſelves ſo much re- 


"He pleaſed me phe. TION 
expreſſed for my old friend ind his fifter, "With 
whit he bud 4pent eee Veoks previous to 

his 
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his coming hither. © Don't you think Miſs 
4 Confic, Sir,” faid he, * one of the moſt ex- 
= cellent women in the world? and then her 
« brother's aleftion for her | methinks I like 
« hath the better every time he ſpeaks of his 


zl 


may be 
for the 
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« ſays was almoſt as plentiful this ſeaſon, as it 
« was when he was a ſhooter.” —** Why does 
« he not come to town?“ faid IL.—< I aſked 
« him that queſtion, Sir ; but he told me he 
« did not intend to be in town; and yet I be- 
e lieve he was much the better for his laſt en- 
<« curfion hither.” —* I am perſuaded the jour- 
« ney would be of ſervice to him.” — His young 
relation ſmiled. I believe it was not ſo much 
« the journey to Edinburgh, as the follies he 
« ſaw there, that did him ſo much good. He 
« ſwallowed a thouſand impertinences, he ſays, 
« when here; and his ſiſter tells me he has 
« chewed the cud on them ever fince. Every 
time he related any of them to her or to me, 
« he ſcemed to be better pleaſed with himſelf, 
« and with the times which be calls his own; 
« though I am happy to believe that he will 
« live theſe dozen years, to tell us that he has 
« nothing to do with the preſent times. He 
« ſays, he does not intend being in town again, 
« becauſe the novelty that amuſed him the laſt 
« time he was there is over. I ſhould only find; 
« ſaid he, the fame follies and the fame vices; 
* the ſhine cenrk or fr:vo!\0us men, and the ſame 
« vulgar or giddy . I ſaw there two 
_ « winters ago.“ 

«But you may aſſure him, ſaid I, he is miſtaken ; 
that I have reccived undoubted intelligence, 

Vor. III. M « that 
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« this winter 3 that our private ſociety is to be 
« decent and well-bred, our public places or- 
« derly and well regulated; that there will be no 
« bludgeon'd beaux to juſtle him in his walks, 
e nor female cavaliers to ſtare him out of coun- 
« tenance; that our dinners are to afford the 
elegant entertainment of Attic conviviality, 
« « the feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of foul ;”* 
« that the tea - tables of the ladies are to be 
« ſchools of delicacy, refinement, and inſtruc- 
« tive converſation; that Lady Rumpus has 
« learned filence, old — ſobriety, and his ſon, 
« decorum ; that our aſſemblies, inſtead of 
« fine ladies lolloping through country-dances 
« with fine men, are to be filled with fine women, 
« who are to dance minuets with fine gentlemen ; 
« that at our concerts people of faſhion are to 
« liſten to the muſic, and that the muſic is to be 
« worth the liſtening to; that our Theatre 
« But you ſhall hear what it is to be from better 
« authority. I received this very morning 2 
« novelties, you may communicate to the 
« Colonel. Here it is, ſealed with a Shake-- 


« heart's head, and dated from Hehroedbouſe.” 
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To the Avrnon of the Louncm. 


SIR, 
| Frufame, from the vniferm prafifet of your 
predeceſſors, and indeed from'ſeveral of your 
earlier Papers, that the ſtate of the Theatre is 
by no means a ſubject of indifference to you. In 
this belief, I make bold to trouble you with a 
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ought to be. I know it has been ſaid, that I 
was diſmiſſed from the London Theatre, on ac- 
count of an unfortunate accident, to wit, the 
falling of a flying dragon, which I had invented 
for a new Pantomime ; by which the Devil and 
Dr. Fauſtus were both killed on the ſpot. But, 
in the firſt place, the ſtory is falſe in itſelf, the 
Doctor having only broke his noſe, and the 
Devil his tail by the accident; and at any rate, 
the dragon was not of my conſtruQion, but one 
borrowed from the Opera-houſe, which had 
W 
Jaſon and Medea. 

I underſtand, Sir, that it is intended this 
winter to make a very material improvement on 
the Theatre at Edinburgh, by bringing down 
the Sadler's Wells Company, to perform here 
during a conſiderable part of the ſeaſon, I 
will not have the vanity to fay, that this was 
entirely owing to a ſuggeſtion of mine; yet it is 
certain that I hinted at ſuch an improvement 
ſeveral months ago, at the houſe of a gentleman, 
an old acquaintance, with whom I ſometimes 
take a Sunday's dinner, who is on very intimate 
terms with the Gentleman who dreſſes the 
Manager. But whoever may claim the honour 
of the invention, Sir, I cannot help congratulat- 


ing this country on the event, which I look on 


as proceeding from the ſame liberal and enlarged 
; ſpit it 
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ſpirit that has given riſe to the Commercial 
Treaty with France. Undoubtedly a free and 
full communication and interchange of com- 
modities is of advantage both among Nations and 
Theatres ; and the jealouſies and rivalſhips that 
uſed to ſubſiſt between contending Houſes was 
extremely hurtful to all parties. It is the duty 
of every good citizen to promote an object fo 
deſirable as that of a friendly intercourſe and 
mutual co-operation between ſuch ſocieties, for 
the entertainment of the public. With ſuch good 
intentions, I beg leave to lay before you the 
ſketch of a Plan for the more cloſe and intimate 
union of the theatrical and dancing or tumbling 
kingdoms, by their not only occupying the ſame 
T and alternately exhibiting on the ſame 
ſtage, but by their mutually coaleſcing and incor- 
porating with one another, fo as to give a Play 
all the decoration and movement of a Dance or 
a Tumbling, and a Dance or a Tumbling all the 
intereſt and buſineſs of a Play. What an excel- 
lent entertainment, for inſtance, would Mac- 
beth or Hamlet afford, if the plan of the Drama 
were preſerved, according to the ancient thea- 
trical mode, and the unfolding and progreſs of it 
brought forth according to the new or Sadler's 
Wells ſchool. The Soliloquies might be turned 
into Hornpipes, the Battles into Country Bump- 
5 Scotland and 
M 3 Denmark 
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Denmark might exhidit themſelves to great ad- 
vantage in a Cotillon; or the ſolemn ſcenes 
might be performed on the Slack Wire, the 
more animated from the Tight Rope, and the 
buſtle of a full Stage would naturally fall into 
Feats of Agility and Lofty Tumbling. In Mac- 
beth, the Little Devil would be quite in his ele- 
ment. In the tragedy of Venice Preſerv'd, what 
a brilliant High Dance might Pierre in the ſenates 
houſe perform in his chains (which is indeed 
but one ſtep beyond his ordinary Ryle of acting 
in that ſcene); and the ſenators (ſuch of them 
at leaſt whoſe robes would bear looking at be- 
hind) might join the inferior conſpirators as 


Comedy will cafily and naturally ſlide into the 
department of her ſiſter-arts; and as ſhe has al- 
ready betaken herſclf almoſt entirely to ſinging 
on the Engliſh Stage, ſhe may with great pro- 
priety become a dancer on the Scotch Theatre. 
As to Farces or petites Pieces, I think they may 
admit of a different ſet of performers, and be 
played with applauſe by actors of the animal 
creation. General Fackoo, of the Sadler's Wells 
Company, who I'm told has a very quick ffudy, 
might ſoon be made perfect in Fribble; and the 
wondertul Engliþ Bull- dag be brought out in 
the part of Maier Stzrgeon. It could not but 
afford pleaſure to every rational and philoſophic 
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mind, thus to ſee the lower orders of creation 
brought forward a ſtep in the ſcale of being, and 


aſſuming, on the Stage of Edinburgh, a rank 
and conſequence which partial nature has denied 
them. | 
But though the ſuperſtructure of dancing and 
tumbling is thus propoſed to be raiſed on the 
old theatrical foundation ; yet, Sir, it is by no 
means any part of my plan to diſcard or render 


And now, Sir, give me leave to ſtate ſome of 
the obvious advantages that will ariſe from this 
| | M 4 new 
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new and improved mode of conducting the 
Drama. | 

1mo, As the entertainment would be addreſſed 
to the eyes, it would allow perſect liberty to the 
tongues of the audience: of the reſtraint, in 
this particular, which ariſes from the preſent 
method of conducting the Drama, the moſt re- 
ſpectable part of the houſe have great reaſon to 
complain, as the players on the ſtage ſpeak al- 
moſt as loud as people of the firſt diſtinction in 
the fide boxes. 

24s, There would be none of that improper 
or unbecoming freedom or double entendre, againſt 
which ſome of the more rigid moraliſts inveigh, 
in the dialogue of our late comic performances, 
If any part of the Pantomime ſhou!d happen not 
to be quite ſo pure as it ought (a grievance 
which even the ſpoken plays are liable to in the 
hands of ſome aQors), it will be eaſy for the 
Ladies to turn their eyes half afide, or to cover 
them with the ſticks of their fans : putting one's 
fingers in one's ears is not fo graceful an attitude. 
3/0, It will very much improve the cataſtrophe 
of ſome of our beſt Engliſh tragedies. George 
Barnwell may then be played, as I once heard 
a gentleman of this city propoſe to a Manager, 
with the hanging thrown into action inſtead of 
narrative, as the ſwing of feveral actors of the 
new company can eaſily be made to imitate that 
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polite entertainment; and ſome of them who at 


preſent ſhew ſuch dexterity in twiſting their 
forms, will have no difficulty of allowing them- 
ſelves to be broke on the wheel in the part of 
Pierre, which being a novelty, and ſomewhat 
more natural and affecting than the mere prepa- 
ratives at preſent exhibited, cannot fail of draw- 
ing great houſes, 
4to, It will evidently tend to facilitate the pro- 
fellion of an actor, and to widen the range from 
which excellence in that line is to be drawn. 
As things are at preſent, the Britiſh Stage, from 
the circumſtance of language, is open only to 
the natives of England and Ireland ; but if 
Plays are to be danced inſtead of ſpoken, their 
language, like that of Muſic, will be univerſal. 
This will remove a hardſhip peculiar to this part 
of .his Majeſty's dominions, which, from its 
provincial pronunciation, is almoſt entirely ex- 
cluded from the Stage; but in a natural talent 
for dancing and feats of agility, is ſuppoſed rather 
to have the advantage of its ſiſter kingdoms. If 
the plan I propcſe is adopted, I ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed, if the diſtri of Strathſþpey ſhould pro- 
duce a ſucceſſor to Garrich, and a rival to Mrs. 
Siddons. 
Lajtly, It will ſave a great deal of trouble to 
authors, who are often exceedingly at a loſs 
Ms 


how 
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how to carry on the dialogue of a piece through 
the ſpace of five, or even of three acts. In the 
improved method I have taken the liberty to 
ſuggeſt, an author will not only, like ſome of 
our modern dramatiſts, have no occaſion to 
write well, but he or ſhe may actually compoſe 
a very good play, without having ever learned to 
write or read at all. 

Many other advantages might be ſhewn to re- 
ſult from this propoſed alteration of the mode 
of repreſenting theatrical pieces ; but I flatter 
myſelf, that even the imperſect announcement of 
the plan which I have given, will be ſufficient 
to intitle it to the favour and patronage of per- 
ſons of taſte and knowledge; among whom, 
without flattery, Sir, I claſs the Author of the 
Lounger in a very diſtinguiſhed rank. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


RICHARD BUSKIN. 


I doubt not but it will aford pleaſure to Mr. 
Buſkin to be told, that my young academical 
friend approved very much of his propoſal. <* In 
ancient Greece,” ſaid he, © though they did 
* nt xory this antes quilts fo for as your 009- 
* reſpondent propoſes, yet dancing made a chief 
part of the entertainment in dramatic repre- 

2 « ſentations. 
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« ſentations. The verſes indeed of Sophoches and 
« Euripides were recited, but as we have no 
4 Sophocleſes or Euripideſes now, and ſcarce 
any actors who could ſpeak their verſes if we 
« had, I believe Mr. Buſtin's plan to be a very 
« expedient one. I remember one of our fellows 
« at college, who liked eccentric anecdotes, 
<« uſed to tell us of a company of Comedians he 
« fell in with in a country-excurſion, who 
es having, by ſome little misfortune, loſt their 
« principal actor, gave out their next day's bill 
<« in theſe words: On Monday will be pre- 
<« (ſented the Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Da- 
« mark; the part of Hamlet, for that night, to 
de left out.” 
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Ne 96. SaturDar, December 2, 1786. 


To the Aurnon of the Louncx. 


Aurcus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agel at. 
| VIS. 


SIR, 
As in reading, either for inſtructĩon or en- 
tertainment, one is always moſt ſtruck 
with what comes neareſt to one's ſelf, we who are 
in the country have been particularly attentive 
to your rural papers. 'I he family of which I 
am a member at preſent, have been very much 
entertained with them. We have found out 
ſeveral of our acquaintarce in the letter of Ur- 
banus ; and even the picture of your godmother, 
though a little antiquated, was too ſtrongly 
marked for ſome of our party not to diſcover a 
reſemblance to it. Adrafius's portrait of him- 
ſelf was too ſerious for our meddling with. We 
never allow our imagirations to ſport with the 
ſacredneſs of forrow. | 
Since the receipt of thoſe papers, it has be- 
come an amuſement here to draw ſketches for 
the 
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the Lounger; and ſome of us laſt night after 
ſupper propoſed, that every one ſhould paint his 


neighbour. To this fancy and a rainy morn- 
ing you owe this letter. 1 will try to give you 
the whole groupe; I am ſure, if I could do it 
juſtice, it ſhould pleaſe your benevolent readers 
better than the picture of Urbanus, though 1 
give that gentleman perfect credit for the fide- 
lity as well as the power of his pencil. But a 
family-piece of Greuxe is more pleaſing, though 
— CO IreE 


1 however, take no advantage, I 
will begin with myſelf. I am not of ſo ſerious 
a diſpoſition as Adraſtus, yet am I not altoge- 
ther without ſome of that rural ſentiment which 
he indulges, and which you deſcribe. I own I 
had acuter feelings ſome five and twenty years 
ago; but having now lived half a century, I am 
become a good deal leſs heroic, leſs viſionary, 
and leſs tender than I was; yet I have not for- 
gotten what my own feelings were, and I can 
perfectly underſtand what thoſe of younger men 
are; I confeſs I like to ſee them as warm as I 
myſelf was at their age, and enjoy a ſort of ſelf- 
flattery in thinking that I have learned to be 
wiſer, by being a little older than they. Some- 
thing of the ſame reflection I venture now and 
then to indulge, from the circumſtance of being 

a ba- 
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a bachelor; I think myſelf as well as I am, and 
yet I am pleaſed to ſee a huſband and a father 
happy. And as I am neither from age nor fitua- 
tion quite condemned to celibacy, I have that 
ſort of intereſt in an amiable woman, or a pro- 
miſing child, that makes their company very 
agreeable to me, and I believe mine not un- 
pleaſant to them. I have, thank God, good 
health and good ſpirits; was bred ſomewhat of 
a ſcholar by my father, who lived in town, and 
a pretty complete ſportſman by my grandfather, 
who reſided in the country. When at ſchool, 
I ſtole an hour or two in the evening to learn 
muſic, and had a tolerable knack at making bad 
verſes when at college. In ſhort, there are few 
things come acroſs me in which I am quite left 
out, and I have not the vanity of excellence to 
ſupport in any of them. 

I generally ſpend ſome months of Autumn in 
the country, and this ſeaſon have paſſed them 
very agreeably at the houſe of a gentleman, who, 
from particular circumſtances, I am pretty con- 
fident is the perſon you once mentioned under 
the appellation of Benevolus. A general idea 
of his character you have given in the paper 
I allude to: of his family, and their country- 
life, will you allow me to try a little ſketch 
now ? 


You 
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You have hinted at the uſe Benevolus makes 
of his wealth. In the country, as far as we can 
gather from thoſe around him, he gives largely ; 
but as it is neither from the impulſe of fickly 
ſentiment or ſhallow vanity, his largeſſes tend 
oftener to incite induſtry than to ſupply indi- 
gence. Indeed, I have been forced to obſerve, 
that to nurſe poverty is, politically ſpeaking, to 
harbour idleneſs and vice; to prevent it is much 
the better way; for a man ſeldom thrives that 
does not deſerve to thrive; and, except from 
ſome unfortunate accidents, which Benevolus is 
ever ready to pity and to redreſs, a man is ſeldom 
poor without deſerving to be fo. The oc- 
cupiers of Benevolus's eſtate are generally thriv- 
ing : he fays, that to promote this is not an 
expenſive indulgence ; but, on the contrary, 
that he gains by it. Tis ſome money advanced 
at firſt, ſays he; but no capital is more pro- 
duQive than that which is laid out on the happi- 
neſs of one's people. Some plans indeed have 
been ſuggeſted to him for doubling the revenue 
of his eſtate, by diſpeopling it of three fourths 
of its inhabitants; but he would never conſent 
to them. If 1 wiſhed for money, he replied to 
an adviſer of theſe ſchemes, there are many 
trades you ſhould rather recommend to me; but 
the proudeſt property of a country gentleman is 
that of men. He has not, however, that in- 

ordinate 
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ordinate deſire for extending the hounds of his 
eſtate, that ſome great proprictors have. A 
gentleman, whoſe family had been reduced in 
its circumſtances, off-red his land to him for 
fale. Benevolus expreſſed his ſorrow for the 
neceſſity that forced the neighbour to this mea- 
ſare, and, after examining into his affaire, gave 
him credit to the extent of his debts. The 
young man went broad, and from the recom- 
mendation of his honeſty and worth, and great 
aſſiduĩty in buſineſs, acquired a fortune ſuſſi- 
Cient to redeem his affairs. Somebody obſerved 
what an enviable purchaſe that gentleman's land 
would have been to Benevolus. But thoſe 
cc acres would not have dined with me with ſuch 
« a face of happineſs and gratitude as Mr. 
<« did to-day.” 

Such faces, indeed, are a favourite part of 
the entertainment at Benevolus's table. One 
day of the week, which he jokingly calls his 
wife's rout day, there is an additional leaf put 
to the table, for the reception of ſome of the 
principal farmers on his eſtate, from whoſe 
converſation, he ſays, he derives much uſeful 
knowledge in country buſineſs, and in the 
management of his aff-irs. He bchaves to them 
in ſuch a way as to rem ve all reſtraint from the 
inequality of rank ; and talking to every man 
on the ſubject he knows beſt, makes every man 

more 
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more pleaſed with himſelf, and more uſeful to 
thoſe who hear him. The reception indeed of 
thoſe gueſts ſtrongly marks the propriety of 
feeling and of behaviour of the family. There 
is none of that ſneer and tittering which one 
ſees among the young gentlemen and ladies of 
other tables ; the children ſtrive who ſhall help 
the ſenior farmer of the ſet ; they aſk queſtions 
about the different members of his houſehold, 
and ſometimes ſend little preſents to his chil- 
dren. I have had the charge of ſome parties 
of the young people, who dined with the farm- 
ers in return; and then we have ſo many long 
ſtories when we come back in the evening. 
There are no ſuch eggs, nor fowls, nor cream, 
as we meet with in thoſe excurſions. I am 
always appealed to as a voucher; and I can 
ſafely ſay, that we thought fo, eſpecially when 
we took a long walk, or fiſhed, or ſhot by the way. 
Benevolus has four ſons and three daughters. 
Their education has been ſcrupulouſly attended 
to; and there are perhaps no young people of 
their age more accompliſhed. When I ſpeak of 
their accompliſhments, I do not mean only their 
ſkill in the ordinary branches of education, 
muſic, dancing, drawing, and fo forth. I have 
ſeen ſuch acquirements paſs through the me- 
mory and the fingers of young people, yet leave 
little fruit behind them. It is not fo with my 
young 
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young friends here ; not only are the faculties 
employed, but the mind is enriched by all their 
ſtudies. I have learned a great deal of true phi- 
loſophy, during the rainy days of this ſeaſon, 
from the little philoſophers in Fenevolus's li- 
brary ; and when I indulge myſelf in a morn- 
ing's lounge beſide the young ladies and their 
mother, I always riſe with ſentiments better 
regulated, with feelings more attuned, than when 
I fat down. The young people's accompliſh- 
ments are ſometimes ſhewn, but never exhi- 
bited ; brought forth, unaſſumingly, to beſtow 
pleaſure on others, not to miniſter to their own 
vanity, or that of their parents. In muſic 
their talents are ſuch as might attract the ap- 
plauſe of the moſt ſkilful ; yet they never refuſe 
to exert them in the ſtyle that may pleaſe the 
moſt ignorant. Muſic their father confeſſes he 
is fond of, beyond the moderation ot a philo- 
ſopher. Tis a relaxation, he ſays, which in- 
ploys without waſting the mind. The firſt time 
I was here I had rode in a very bad day through 
a very dreary road ; it was dark before | reached 
the houſe. I be tranſition from the battering 
rain, the howling wind, and a flooded road, 
to a ſaloon lighted cheerily up, and filled with 
the mingled ſounds of their family-concert, was 
fo delightful, that I hall never forget it. 
There 
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There is, however, a living harmony in the 
appearance of the family, that adds conſider- 
ably to the pleaſure of this and every other 
entertainment. To fee how the boys hang upon 
their father, and with what looks of tenderneſs 
the girls gather round their mother ! To be 
« happy at home, ſaid Benevolus one day to 
me, when we were talking of the ſex, © is one 
« of the beſt dowries we can give a daughter 
« with a good huſband, and the beſt prevent- 
„ jive againſt her chuſing a bad one. How 
« many miſerable matches have I known ſome 
« of my neighbours girls make, merely to eſcape 
« from the priſon of their father's houſe ; and 
6 having married for freedom, they reſolved 
« to be as little as they could in their huf- 
< band's.” 

Benevolus's Lady, though the mother of fo 
many Children, is ſtill a very fine woman. That 
cat denies, wii, toe wat 
days, I remember awing ſo many lovers into 
adoration, ſhe has now ſoftened into a matron 
gentleneſs, which is infinitely engaging. There 
is a modeſt neatneſs in her dreſs, a chaſtened 
grace in her figure, a ſort of timid livelineſs in 
her converſation, which we cannot but love 
ourſelves, and are not ſurpriſed to fee her huſ- 
band look on with delight. In the management 
of her houſehold- concerns, ſhe exerts a quiet 

| and 
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and unperceived attention to her family and her 
gueſts, to their convenience, their ſports, their 
amuſements, which accommodates every one 
without the tax of ſeeing it buſtled for. In the 
little circles at breakfaſt, where the plans of the 
day are laid, one never ſinds thoſe faces of 
embarraſſment, thoſe whiſpers of concealment, 
which may be obſerved in ſome houſes. Mamma 
is applied to in all arrangements, conſulted in 
ſchemes for excurſions, in the difficulty of in- 
terfering engagements, and is often preſſed to be 
of parties, which ſhe ſometimes enlivens with 
her preſence. 

Benevolus, in the ſame manner, is frequently 
the companion of his ſon's ſports, and rides 
very keenly after an excellent pack of harriers, 
though they ſay he has gone rather ſeldomer 
out this ſeaſon than he uſed to do, having got 
ſo good a deputy in me. He was diſputing 
Yother day with the clergyman of the pariſh, a 
very learned and a very worthy man, on the 
love of ſport. © I allow, my gocd Sir (ſaid 
« Benevolus), that there are better uſes for 
« time; but, excluſive of exerciſe to the body, 
« there are ſo many diſſipations more hurtful 


« to the mind (diſſipations even of reading, 
& of thinking, and of fceling, which are never 
& reckoned on as ſuch), that it ſport be harm- 
cc Jeſs, it is uſeful. I have another reaſon for 
& encouraging it in my fon. It will give him 
© an 
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« an additional tie to the country, which is to 
« be the chief ſcene of his future life, as a man 
« likes his wife the better that, beſides more 
« important accompliſhments, ſhe can ſing and 
« dance; and in both caſes, a man of a feeling 
« mind will connect with the mere amuſement, 
tc jdeas of affection, and remembrances of ten- 
4 derneſs. Methinks I perceive an error in the 
« ſyſtem of education which ſome 

« gentlemen follow with their ſons. They ſend 
tc them, when lads, to ſtudy at foreign univer- 
« ſities, and to travel into foreign countries, 
« and then expect them, rather unreaſonably, 
« to become country-gentlemen at their return. 
« My fon ſhall travel to fee other countries, 
« but he ſhall firſt leara to love his own. 
« There is a poliſh, there are ornaments, I 
« know, which travel gives; but the baſis muſt 
« be an attachment to home. My ſon's rufſles 
&« may be of lace, but his ſhirt mult be of more 
« durable ſtuff.“ 


In this purpoſe Benevolus has perſectly ſue- 
ceeded with his fon, who is now eighteen, with 
much of the information of a man, but with all 
the unaſluming modeſty of a boy. *Tis his plea- 
ſure and his pride to acknowiedge the claims 
which his native ſcenes have upon him. He 
knows the name of every hamlet, and of its in- 
habitants ; be viſits them when he can be of uſe, 
gives encourage ment to their improvements, and 

diſtri- 
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diſtributes rewards to the induſtrious. © In re- 
turn, they feel the moſt perfect ſealty and regard 
to him. The old men obſerve how like he is to 
his father ; and their wives trace the eyes and 
the lips of his mother. 

The fame good ſenſe in their management, 
and a fimilar attention to their happineſs, is 
ſhewn to every inferior member of Benevolus's 
houſehold. His domeſtics revere and Jove him ; 
yet regularity and attention are no where fo 
habitual. Attention to every gueſt is one of the 
firſt leſſons a ſervant learns at this houſe, and 
an attention of that uſeful and benevolent ſort 
which is exactly the reverſe of what is practiſed 
at ſome great houſes in the country, where 2 
man is vaſtly well attended, provided he has 
attendants of his own that make it needleſs ; but 
a perſon of inferior rank may wait ſome time 
before he can find a ſervant whoſe province it 
is to take any care of him. At Benevolus's, it 
is every man's province to ſhew a ſtranger kind- 
neſs ; and there is an aſpect of welcome in every 
domeſtic one meets. Even the maſtiff in the 
court is ſo gentle, ſo humanized by the children, 
and bears his faculties ſo meek,” that the very 
beggar is not afraid of Traffy, though he bays 
him. 

In ſuch quarters, and with ſuch ſociety, I do 


not count the weeks of my ftay, like your cor- 
reſpondent Urbanus. The family talks of not 


181 
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it is not improbable that I may ſtay with them 
till that time: fo if your coſfeehouſe friend 
takes notes of arrivals this winter, he may poſſi- 
bly mark me down in my ſeat in the coach deſ- 
tined for N 7. anſwering the queſtions of two 
cherub-faced boys, who are a fort of pupils of 
mine here in all the idle branches of their edu- 
cation. 


I am, 
SIR, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, | 
W. G. 
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No 97. SATURDAY, December 9, 1786. 


TO the feeling and the ſuſceptible there is 

ſomething wonderfully pleaſing in the 
contemplation of genius, of that ſupereminent 
reach of mind by which ſome men are diſtin- 
guiſhed. In the view of highly ſuperior talents, 
as in that of great and ſtupendous natural ob- 
j there is a ſublimity which fills the ſoul 
with wonder and delight, which cxpands it, as 
it were, beyond its uſual bounds, and which, 
inveſting our nature with extraordinary powers 
and extraordinary honours, intereſts our curio- 
ſity, and flatters our pride. 

This divinity of genius, however, which ad- 
miration is fond to worſhip, is beſt arrayed in 
the darkneſs of diſtant and remote periods, and 
is not eafily acknowledgcd in the preſent times, 
or in places with which we are perfeQly ac- 
quainted. Excluſive of all the deductions which 
envy or jealouſy may ſometimes be ſuppoſed to 
make, there is a familiarity in the near approach 
of perſons around us, not very conſiſtent with 
the lofty ideas which we wiſh to form of him 
who has led captive our imagination in the 


triumphs 
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triumph of his fancy, overpowered our feelings 
with the tide of paſſion, or enlightened our rea- 
ſon with the inveſtigation of hidden truths. Te 
may be true, that © in the olden time” genius 
had ſome advantages which tended to its vigour 
and its growth ; but it is not unlikely that, even 
in theſe degenerate days, it riſes much oftener 
than it is obſerved ; that in © the ignorant pre- 
ſent time” our poſterity may find names which 
they will dignify, though we negleQed, and pay 
to their memory thoſe honours which their 
cotemporaries had denied them. 

There is, however, , e 
fort 1 { 

which genius is expoſed to ſuffer. In the dif- 
— akoown, men wee 
apt to indulge the ſame fond partiality as in all 
other diſcoveries which themſelves have made; 
and hence we have had repeated inſtances of 
painters and of poets, who have been drawn 
from obſcure ſituations, and held forth to 


glected, did not appear to have been much under- | 
its own intrinſic excellence, that ſuperior place 
Vor. III. N 


which 
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which the enthuſiaſm 
4 of its patrons would have 
ryan ay Log porn 
thufiaſm ” partiality, when I introduce the 
* ———— 
une I have lately become 
quainted ; —_ —— — 
n a ey poem te 
Rozznr Burns, an br flive Tom 


— 
poetry when 


the little opportunity of 
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wonder at his productions ; but his poetry, con- 
fidered abſtrattedly, and without the apologies 


arikng from his fituation, ſeems to me fully 
our applauſe. One bar, indeed, his birth and 
education have oppoſed to his fame, the lan- 
guage in which moſt of his poems are written. 
Even in Scotland, the provincial dialect which 
Ramſay and he have uſed is now read with a 


racteriſtic of the mind and the voice of a poet. 
"Tis from his poem intitled the Nn, in which 
— — > von. 


g uncouth rh | 
Fir'd at the ſimple, artleſs lays ** 
Of other times. 


N 2 I aw 


« 
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I aw thee ſeek the 


To vent thy boſom's ſwelling riſe 


In penſive walk. 


I aw 1 
W 
meteor- ray, 
ming. 


1 
Zut yet the light that led aſtra 
Was light from Heaven. 


of | 
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Of ſtrains like the above, folemn and ſub- 


Wee, modeſt, crimſon tipped flower, 

Thou's met me in an evil hour, 

For I maun cruſh amang the ſtoure 
fender fem; 

To ſpare thee now is paſt my power, 


* Wee, littlez mann, muſt ; floure, duſt; wet, wet, a 
ſubſtantive; could, cold 5 glinted, peep d; bield, ſhelter 3 
Fane, ftone ; wa's, walls ; biftie, dry, chapt, barren. 


N 3 Cauld 
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Cauld blew the bitter · biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet chearfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the ſtorm, 


Such is the fate of artleſs maid, 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural ſhade | 


's icity betray" 
By Love a y'd, 


Till like all foi'd, is laid 
* 9 


Such is the fate of imple bard, 
On Life's rough ocean luckleſs ftarr'd ! 


the card 
Of prudent lore, 
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and has ſtriven, 


6 


N /. 


. 


I have ſeldom met with an image more truly 
paſtoral than that of the lark, in the ſecond 
ſtanza. Such ſtrokes as theſe mark the pencil 

which 


which he catches the many changing hues of 
life, forms a ſort of in the ſcience of 
mind, of which it is eaſier to ſee the truth than 
to affign the cauſe. Though I am very far 
from meaning to compare our ruſtic bard to 

N 4 Shake- 
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Shakeſpeare, yet whoever will read his lighter © 
end more humorous poems, his Dialogue of the 
Dogs, his Dedication to G— H ——, his 
Epiffles to @ young friend, and to I. $ — 2, will 
perceive with what uncommon penetration and 
ſagacity this Heaven-taught ploughman, from 
his humble and unlettercd lation, hes looked 
men and manners. 
Againſt fome paſſages of thoſe laſt-mentioned 
it has been objected, that they breathe a 
it of libertiniſm and irreligion. But if we 
conſider the i and fanaticiſm of the 
lower claſs of people in the country where theſe 
poems were written, a fanaticiſm of that perni- 
cious ſort which ſets faith in oppoſition to good 
works, the fallacy and danger of which, a mind 
fo enlightened as our Puet's could not but per - 
ceive ; we ſhall not look upon his lighter Muſe 
as the enemy of religion (of which in ſeveral 
places he expreſſes the juſteſt ſentiments), tho? 
ſhe has ſometimes becn a little unguarded in 
her cidicule of hypocriſy. 

In this, as in other reſpects, it muſt be al- 
lowed that there are exceptionable parts of the 
volume he has given to the public, which caution - 
would have ſuppreſſed, or correction ſtruck 
out ; but Poets are ſeldom cautious, and our 
Poet had, alas! no friends or companions from 
whom correction could be obtained. When 

we 
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we reſlect on his rank in liſe, the habits to 
which he muſt have been ſubject, and the ſo- 
ciety in which he muſt have mixed, we regret 
perhaps more than wonder, that delicacy ſhould 
be ſo often offended in peruſing a volume in 
\ to intereſt and to pleaſe 


ne the ſpirit. an well as the fancy 
of a poet. That honeſt pride and independence 
of ſoul which are ſometimes the Muſes only 
dower, break forth on every occaſion in his 
works. It may be, then, I ſhall wrong his feel- 
ings, while I indulge my own, in calling the 
attention of the public to his fituation and cir- 
cumitances. That condition, humble as it was, 
in which he found content, and wooed the 
Muſe, might not have been deemed uncomfort- 
able; but grief and misfortunes have reached 
him there ; and one or two of his poems hint, 
what I have learnt from ſome of his country- 
men, that he has been obliged to form the 
reſolution of leaving his native land, to feek 
under a Weſt - Indian clime that ſhelter and ſup- 
port which Scotland has denied him. But I 
truſt means ma; be found to prevent this reſo- 
lution from taking place; and that I do my 
country no more than juſtice, when I ſuppoſe. 
3 
BR and 
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and retain this native Poet, whoſe © wood-notes 
< wild” pceſs ſo much excellence. To repair 
the wrongs of ſuffering or neglected merit; to 
call forth genius from the obſcurity in which it 
had pined indignant, and place it where it may 
profit or delight the world; theſe are exertions 
which give to wealth an enviable ſuperiority, to 


greatneſs and to patronage a laudable pride. 
2 
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your Paper continued to come out, till lately 
that 1 ſaw it at a certain great houſe where I 
was on a viſit. Of that vifit, Mr. Lounger, if 
you will give me leave, I will tell you fome par- 
ticulars. Since I find that fome of the great 
folks take in your paper, it may do them no 
harm to be told a little how things are about 
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fieſt ſet my wiſe and daughters heads agog about 
faſhion and finery. In my laſt to you, I in- 
. our having luckily loſt her ac- 


Sir, how things have come about; but, as I 
told Mr. Mirror, I was always rather too eaſy 
in my way: I have been myſelf on a viſit at the 
houſe of the great Lady (I beg her Lord's par- 
don, but that's the way of ſpeaking ia our 
neighbourhood.) But this comes through Mr. 
Muſhroom too. You muſt know, that fince be 
came home, by preſents of ſhawls and muſlins 
to my Lady, and, as fome folks fay, by lend- 
ing ſome of his ſpare rupees to my Lord, he is 
become a great favourite at — Lodge. And 
ſo my Lord and Lady and be have laid their 
heads together, that Mr. Muſhroom ſhall be 
member for our county the next vacancy ; and 
they have been driving and riding about among 
Lodge and Muſhroom Hall. 1 fought a lice 
thy, as the ſaying is; but Mrs. and Miſs Muſh- 
room ſo tickled the ears of my wife and daugh- 
ters, and my Lady talked fo much of the hap- 


pineſa ſhe had formerly enjoyed at my houſe, 
— + 
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they were filly enough to forgive all her former 
neglect of them; and then they fo belaboured 
me with the great things that might be expected 
from my Lord's patronage, and Mr. Muſh- 
room's attachment to my family (and they had 
ſome ſhauls and muſlins too), that I at laſt 
agreed to give my vote as they wiſhed. - Oh! 
then, there was fo much fuſs and kindneſs, and 
ſuch invitations to go to —— Lodge, and fo 
4 honours and pleaſures that, in ſhort, 
Mr. Lounger, having got in my corn and fold 

my cattle, I was prevailed on to lay out a late 
of the money in a new ſuit, to get a new ſaddle 
and bridle for my mare, to trim my brown colt 
for a portmanteau-horſe, and mounting John 
upon him, whom I could beſt ſpare at this fea- 
ſon too, I accompanied one of my brother free- 
holders, a plain man like myſelf, who takes a 
little of his wife's advice, to 
As I knew ſomething of the hours there, T 
took care that we ſhould not reach the houſe 
till within a few minutes of four, though my 
neighbour was in a ſort of Autter the laſt three 
miles, for fear of being too late. But when we 
got off our horſes, and walked into the lobby, 
We had talked about for ſome minutes, wich- 
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Mr. Papillet, though it ſeems he had forgotten 
me; for when I aſked him if my Lord or his 


Lady were within, be gave me a broad flare, 


and faid that ſome of the ſervants would inform 
us. None of the fervants, however, choſe to 
be ſo kind ; for though one or two peeped out 
of this and that door, they took no fort of con- 
cern in us, till at laſt a big ſurly - looking fellow 
appeared, pulling down the reflles of his ſhirt, 
and bade us follow him into the faloon. Here 
we found an open window, and a half-kindled 
fre, and were left to cool our heels for above 
an hour, before any living creature appeared. 
At laſt, a civil enough ſort of gentleman, whoſe 
name I never heard, for the family called him 
nothing but Captain, came in, and after talk- 
ing a lictle to us about the weather, the roads, 
and the crop (though he ſeemed to have but a 
bad notion of farming), left the room again, 
telling us that my Lord and Lady would foon 
de down ; but that dinner was ſomewhat later 
that day than uſual, as they and their company 
had been at a bear-baiting, my Lord's bear hav- 
Driver's dogs. This accident kept us from 
neighbour and I, who had breakfaſted betimes, 
Jeſt to entertain ourſelves with the pictures, not 


— 


f 
5 

«| 
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to mention my Lady's French lap-dog, which 
a ſervant brought in (I ſuppoſe by the time he 
had been dreſſed for dinner) and laid on a 
cuſhion at the fire-fide. | found indeed one of 
the late numbers of the Lan. which I began 
to read; but my neighbour Brenda yawned 
ſo on the firſt page, that I laid it by out of 


place ourſelves on each fide of our good friend 


the Captain, and things went on pretty well. 
I knew that at ſuch a table the vidtuals were 
not 
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theſe little misfortunes, if we had had time to 
partake of it ; but there the French mode came 
acroſs us again, and we had drank but a few 
glaſſes, and had not got half through the hiſtory 
of the bear-baiting, when coffee was brought. 

When we went into the drawing-room, we 
with a party at Whiſt. She recommended ſome 
of us to the care of a friend of hers, a Lady 
ſomewhat advanced in life, though ſhe was ftill 
a maiden one, for they called her 4% Larcher, 
who made up a table at Farthing-Loo. As this 
was a game I was uſed to play at home, and the 
ſtake was ſo very trifling, I conſented to make 
down at the other end of the room, to hear one 
of the young Ladies play on the Harpſichord, 
where be affronted himlelf by falling aſleep. It 
had been as well for ſome other people that they 
with farthings, ſoon mounted up to a very con- 
fiderable ſum, and I had once loſt to the amount 
of Twenty Pounds. A lucky reverſe of for- 


| tune brought me a little up again, and I went 


to ſupper only 5000 farthings, that is five gui- 
neas, out of pocket. It would not become'me 
could not help obſerving, that Miſs Larcher 
held Pam plaguily often. I have been told 
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fince, that ſhe has little other fortune than what 
ſhe makes by her good luck at cards: and yet 
the was as finely drefied as my Lady, and had 
as fine a plume of feathers on her bat: I hall 
never look on that hat again without thinking 
that I ſee Pam in the front of it. 

When we were ſhewn to our rooms, I looked 
for the attendance of John, to whom I had 
given ftrict charge to be watchful in that mat- 
ter; but he was not to be found, and, I was 
told, had never appeared at the Lodge after he 
went with his horſes to the inn. Before going 
to bed, I ftole into the chamber where my friend 
Broadcaſt lay, and agreed with him, who 
ſeemed as willing to be gone as myſelf, that we 
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ſomebody ſtirring. But wehad not gone many 
ſteps when the rattle of a chain made us take 
to our heels; and it was well we did ; for we 
were within half a yard of being ſaluted by my 
Lord's bear, whoſe quarter it ſeems we had 
ſtrayed into. The noiſe of our flight, and his 
purſuit, brought a chambermaid, who happened 
to be up, to our afliftance, and by her means 
we had the good fortune to get ſafely through 
the lobby into the lawn, from whence we had 
only a mile or two's walk to the inn where John 
was put up. 

For want of John's attendance, I had com- 
forted myſelf with the reflection, that if he 
had not been employed in taking care of me, the 
horſes would fare the better for it. But when 
we reached the houſe, we found that John had 
been employed in nothing but taking care of 
himſelf. The ſervants of my Lord's other 
gueſts, who were there, kept a very good houſe, 
as the landlord called it; and John had been a 
good deal jollier at dinner the day before than 
bis maſter. It was with ſome difficulty we got 
It was along time before my portmanteau could 
be found ; and my new bridle, with a plated bit, 
had been by ſome clearer-headed 
fellow, for an old ſnaſſie not worth a groat. 

> * 
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Such, Sir, is the hiſtory of my firſt viſit, and 
I hope my laſt, to — Lodge. But as I have 
found the experience even of one viſit a little 
expenſive, I think it is doing a kindneſs to 
people in my fituation, to let them know what 
they have to enpect there. When my Lord 
aſks a vote again, Jet it be conditioned on the 
part of the freeholder, that he ſhan't be ob- 
liged to ſtudy the pictures of his ſaloon above 
half an hour, that he ſhall have ſomething to 
eat and ſomething to drink at dinner, and be 
e —  y- bear, 
6N— EET | 


I am, Ke. 


JOHN HOMESPUN. 
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Ne 99. Sarunnav, December 23, 1786. 
To the Aurnon of the Lounonn - 


SIR, 


WIrnour being thought partial to the 
preſent times, I believe one may ven- 

ture to ſay, that, in point of invention and dif- 
covery, this age very much excels any former 
one. In Phyſics, in EleAricity, in Chemiſtry, 
in Mechanics, new worlds, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, have been opened to our reſearches. 
But in Britain, we have a compendious way of 
calculating the number of inventions. If Iam 
not miſinſormed, there have paſſed the offices 
within theſe twenty years no fewer than 167 pa- 
tents ; ſo that this iſland alone has in that very 
inconliderable ſpace added 167 diſcoveries to 
the ſtock of knowledge which our fathers poſ- 
Nor has France been leſs produQtive than her 
fiſter-kingdom. Beſides the balloon, of which 
ſhe may certainly claim the practical application, 
if Britain ſhall diſpute the diſcovery of the prin- 
Ciple, there are many other inventions, equally 
wonderful 
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wonderful though leſs brilliant, which her phi- 
loſophers have atchieved ; and fome of thoſe 


had their birth in the territories of the Moſt 
ES. cath or atm. the 
moſt uſeful perhaps, as well as the moſt won- 
derful, took its riſe in Paris about three years 
ago; I mean the aui Magnetiſm of the illuſ- 
trious Dr. Ah. This has lately been im- 
ported into England, and is now practiſed with 
the greateſt ſucceſs by one of the Doctor's diſ- 
ciples in London. To Scotland I believe it has 
not yet found its way ; which conſidering the 
ingenuity of the people, is to me ſomewhat ſur- 
prifing. I hope I ſhall not be thought to treſ- 
paſs againſt the nature or deſign of your Paper, 
—̃ ̃ —— — eyarn 
> ay 

ö 
abroad, I am proud to declare myſelf a Scotf- 
man : and though, in enumerating the proper-. 
ties of this wonderful art, I muſt neceſſarily 
make uſe of technical terms ; yet, as I know 
this city to be as it were the emporium of medi- 
cine, I flatter myſelf I ſhall here find a multitude 
even without the tranſlation, which 
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deavour to affix to moſt of the medical phraſes 
I make uſe of. 

1 do not know, Sir; whether the immortal 
Meſmer flouriſhed at the time you were abroad. 
If your travels were before his time, you may 
not have heard of his proceſs of magnetifiag. 
The ceremony is fimple and beautiful. The 
company fit in a ſaloon fitted up in the moſt ele- 
gant ſtyle, round a lu or large veſſel, form- 
ing a figure like the a-la-rende of a cotillion. 
From the baquet, which is covered and orna- 
meated as becomes the altar of Hygeia, riſe 
thoſe enchanted rods, if I may uſe the expreſ- 
fion, by which the magnetic virtue communi- 
cated by the artiſt is tranſmitted. At the end of 
the apartment is a piano-forte and harmonica, 
from which the great man himſelf, who, like 
his predeceſſor Apollo, cultivates both medicine 
and ſong, brings thoſe lively airs, or dying falls, 
which affiſt or temper the eſſects of his divine 
art. Within the faloon is a ſmaller apartment, 
called the Chambre de Criſe ; but of this the ſe- 
crets muſt not be to mortal ears divulged.” 
Suffice it to fay, that that chamber bas been 
witneſs to the moſt wonderful effects of the me- 
dico-magnetical art that ever aſtoniſhed man. 
Such ſublime agonies, ſuch beautiful convul- 
ſions! T remeniber, before the apoſtate De 
had made the firſt ſchiſm in our faith, having 

2 | aſſiſted 
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reer? Madame de 
S There was firſt a 
Paracufis, or imperfeQ hearing, changed into a 
Surditas, or complete deafneſs; changed into a 

Pſendeblepſis, or uncertain fight ; changed into 
a pertec Calige, or blindneſs; changed into a 
Hallucinatio, or dulneſs ; changed into a AMero- 
fs ; changed into a Hyſteria; changed into a 
Delirium; changed into a Mania, or raging 
madneſs! Theſe, Sir, are the progreſſive mi- 
racles by which a phyſician ſhews the power and 
the utility of his art ! 

But my enthuſiaſm has carried me from my 
purpoſe, which was, humbly to announce my- 
ſelf as a diſciple and initiated of the illuſtrious 
Meſmer, and to offer my aſſiſtance to the gen- 
teeler part of the community here, for a cure 
of moſt of the diſeaſes to which they are ſub- 
je. Though it is the advantage of our prac- 
tice, that a knowledge of the patient's diforder 
is nowiſe neceſſary to the cure; yet, in order 
to ſhew that I am not an ignorant or illiterate 
Quack, likely to be deceived myſelf, or to de- 
ceive others, I will ſtate the maladies, as well 


idiopathic as ſymptomatic, to which patients f 
the faſhionable and higher orders of the people 


are chiefly liable, which I flatter myſelf no vul- 
gar or empty ſmatterer in phyſie could have ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved or delineated ; all of which I undertake 
to cure by magnetiſm alone. In enumerating 
theſe diſorders, I ſhall follow the clafification 
. 
Noſalogy. 


bn e e or Prom, Thee 
obſerved ſuch patients e tremely liable to what 
medical writers term the Synochas hiemalis ®, or 
Winter-fever. The ſympioms are, a refile( 
neſs, a defice of changing place, and that fort 
of horror at being alone, which is common in 
diſeaſes of this claſs ; eſpecially when, as is the 
caſe here, the brain is affected. I 
mention this diſorder firſt, not only from the 
order in which it is technically claſſed, but be- 
cauſe I wiſh to excite the attention of your 
readers to it more immediately, this being the 
ſeaſon of the year when it is apt to break out. 
Another diſorder of the ſame claſs, and nearly 
connected with the former, is the noche ſcarla- - 
tina, a fort of Scarlet-fever, which, like ether 
diſorders of the kind, principally appears in the 
face. This diſeaſe was ſcarcely known in 
Scotland till within theſe twelve or fourteen 
Vi. the Genera Mirboruin of Dr. Cullen, p- 70. It is un- 
neceſſary to make reſerences as to every parcicular d.forder 
mentioned in the courſe of this Paper 3 the leaned reader 
will eafily perceive, that, except in one inſtance (the N';f:/gia), 


I have implicitly adopted the arrangement of that celcbrated 
author. 


years, 


Aber fevers of this tribe, it is ſubjeR to the Re- 
ee Matutine, and the A, Veſpertine, 


them, are very 
are exactly 
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nnn. 
very late fitting up). 

Under the claſs Newreſes, of nervous, there is 
a great variety of diſorders to which people of 
the higheſt ranks are liable (to whom 1 beg 
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F. 
4 
5 


c AT. .; 1 


2 
Melancholia 
* particularly among the 


0 not apply. But there are other ſpecies now 
quent, which were forme: ly little known, 
had always a place in the liſts of 
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patients to viſit their natal foil. N 

8 Sa 
indices of — 

ſuch 


3 

ws may Ne/algia Voftalgia, which 

counry, wich ta lea 
3 — 
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my medico-magnetical proceſs, Such are many 
of the or depravation of the ſenſes ; 
for example, the Dyſopic and the 
Pſeudebleyſis mutans, in which diſeaſes perſons 
quite near, and formerly well known, are nei- 
order, I have feen ſome female patients fo much 
affected, as not to know their huſbands from 
other men z while, among the other ſex, I have 
ſeen huſbands who took half a dozen other 
women for their wives. 

Among the diſeaſes of the ear, one of the moſt 
prevalent is the Paracufis imaginaria, to which 
both ſexes are equally liable; and another variety 
of the fame tribe, more frequent among female 
patients, called the Saſurrus criticus, or Scandal 
buzz. ; 


Of the genus Paraphonie, or diſorders of the 
voice, we have frequent occaſion to obſerve the 
Paraphonia puberum, with which ſo many of our 


boys are affected ; and the Paraphonia clangens 


or reſenans, which is fo common a diſorder 
among our young ladies. 

All the above-mentioned diſeaſes, and many 
others which I have not room to enumerate, I 
undertake entirely and effeftually to remove by 
any other external application, or the erhibi- 
36 — - 
| h _ the 
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the dignity of your Paper is too well known, 
and I am conſcious that my own intentions are 
too pure, to give room for ſuppoling that any 
thing elſe than the love of ſcience, and a regard 
for our fellow-creatures, could induce either 
of us to communicate to the public, that I 
poſſeſs and mean to uſe this art for the benefit of 
people of rank and faſhion in this metropolis. 
Such will be informed of the particulars of my 
plan, by inquiring for Dr. F. at Dunn's Hotel, 
St. Andrew's ftreet, left-hand fide of the way. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


Member of many Academics. 
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"Y uni Þ lad 
Ne 100. Sarunnav, December 30, 2788. 
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MON e 
worldly wiſdom inculcate on the | 


that danger which is ſaid to reſule from, the 
purſuit of letters and of ſcience, in men 
for the labours of buſineſs, for the active ener- 
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the celebrity 
have been 2s dull 2s 
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which is ſeldom overcome, till the efferveſcence 
of youth is allayed by the progreſs of time and 
habit, or till that very warmth is enlifted--on 
the ſide of their profefion, by the opening pro- 
ſpefts of ambition or emolument. From this 
tyranny, as youth conceives it, of attention and 
of labour, relief is commonly fought from ſome © 
favourite avocation or amuſement, for which a 
young man either finds or ſteals 2 portion of 
in expeQation of its approach, or anticipates its 
arrival, by, deſerting his work befure the legal 
period for amuſement is arrived. It may fairly 
be queſtioned, whether the moſt innocent' of 
| thoſe amuſements is either fo honourable or ſo 
fafe, as the avocations of learning or of ſcience. 
Of minds uninformed and groſs, whom youth- 
ful ſpirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have 
no power to impel, the amuſements will gene- 
rally be either boiſterous or effeminate, will 
either diflipate their attention, or weaken their 
faxce. The employment of a young man's 
vacant hours is often too little attended to by 
Jous obſervance of the periods deſtined. for befi- 
neſs. The waſte of time is undoubtedly 2 very 
ealculable loſs ; but the waſte or the depravas 
tion of mind is = loſs of n much bigher denomina- 
tion. . 


fancy, 
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Ihr 


f 


in life, ſeldom attain the end, in contemplation 


of which they are not ſo nice about the means. 
Tut is ſtrongly exemplified by the ill ſucceſs of 


many 


_ — 


Ry 0 coi. — 


„ fome uſe, as thoſe ſports of chil- 
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many, who, from their earlieſt youth, had ac- 
quired. the bigheſt reputation for ſharpneſs and 
cunning. Thoſe trickiſh qualities look to ſmall 


advantages unfairly won, rather than to great 
ones attained. 'The direct, the open, 
and the candid, are the fureſt road to ſucceſs in 
n It needs a certain 
1 LN. 


on corners, which TI with nacrow 
views to very little * — enlarged and 
well-informed minds embrace great and honour- 
able objects; and if they fail of obtaining 
are liable to none of thoſe pangs which 


in the boſom of artifice defeated, or of cunning 
over- matched. 


To the improvement of our faculties, as well 
as of our principles, the love of letters appears 
to be favouradle. Letters require a certaia fort 
of application, though of a kind perhaps very 
different ſrom that which buſineſs would e- 
commend, Granting that they are unprofit- 
able in themſclves, as that word is uſed in the 
language of the world; yet, as developing the 
powers of thought and-refletion, they may be an 


dren in which Numbers are uſed, familiariſe 
them to the elements of arithmeric. T7009 
— 

compariſon 
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a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
inſiſt on, but which the preſent time ſeems par- 
ticularly to require being told. The influx of 
| | riches, and of forcign luxury, which 


f 


among us. The creſt of noble or 
anceftry bas ſunk before the fudde 


i 
L 


4 
UH 
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of fortune which has lifted the low, the Mente, 
and the vnfccling inte tations of which they 


m 
man of buſineſs frequently undergoes ſuffering, 
inſtead of finding enjoyment. To be buy, us 


that eodomment of mind which letters beſtow | 
are chiefly conſpicuous, is old age, when 2 


man's 
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Nor perhaps, if faily eſtimated, are the little 
poliſh and complacencies of ſocial life Jeſs in- 
creaſed by the cultivation 225 | 
the 
enjoyment 


1 
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enjoyment of ſolitary or retired leiſure. To the 
of form and the eafe of manner, duſi- 


feſon, has 
able degree, the abſtraQtion of the one and the 
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N 105. | SarvaDar, January 6, 1787. 
2 hec olim meminiſſe juvabit. Vin. 


. 
ing Paper of a' periodical publication, to 
the firſt entry of a firanger into à room full 
of company. I think I may borrow his idea, 
and not unaptly liken the concluding Paper of 
ſuch a work to a perſon's geing out of ſuch a 
room. The ſame doubt whether he ſhall go or 
remain a little longer, the ſame refleions on 
what he may have faid in the oppenneſs of his 
heart during his ſtay in the company, the fame 
folicitude about what people will think of him 
when he is gone, attend the periodical author 
and the gueſt. And though the caſe of modern 
manners has relieved us in a great meaſure from 
the ceremonial of ſuch a fituation ; yet ſtill an 
author, like a perſon of conſequence, cannot 
with propriety take what is called a French 
leave of his company, but muſt formally an- 
nounce his departure as an event in which the 


perſons he is z bout to quit are conſiderably in- 
tereſted. | 


The 


* 
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The author of a periodical performance has 
indeed a claim to the attention and regard of 


his readers, more intereſting than that of any 
other writer. Other writers ſubmit their ſenti- 
ments to their readers, with the reſerve and cir- 
eumſpection of him who has had time to pre- 
pare for a public appearance. He who has fol- 
lowed FHhrace's rule, of keeping his book nine 
years in his ſtudy, muſt have withdrawn many 
an idea which in the warmth of compoſition he 
had conceived, and altered many an expreſſion 
which in the hurry of writing he had ſet down. 
the feelings of the day, in the language which 
thoſe feelings have prompted. As he has de- 
livered himſelf with the freedom of intimacy, 
and the cordiality of friendſhip, — 
look for the indulgence which thoſe relations 
may claim; and when he bids his readers adieu, 
will hope, as well as feel, the regrets of an ac- 
and the tenderneſs of a friend. 

There is ſomewhat of this regret, and ſome- 
what of this tenderneſs, in the laſt farewell we 
take of any thing. That place muſt have been 
able indeed, whom, after a long ſojourn or ſo- 
eiety, we can leave without ſome degree of 
melancholy in thinking that we ſhall fee them 
no more. Even that abode, or that ſociety, with 
which 


* 
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which we have been for months or years diſ- 
guſted and diſtreſſed, Jong habit and acquaint-_ 
ance ſo ally to our minds, that we often wonder 
why we are ſo little rejoiced at the arrival of 
2 period for which we have frequently wiſhed ; 
that our parting ſhould rather be fad than gay, 
and bring us, amidſt the refleAions of relief, an 
involuntary feeling of regret. 

But as the Lounger flatters himſelf that he has 
not been altogether an unentertaining, or at leaſt 
not a diſagreeable companion to his readers, he 
may hope for a parting on more favourable 
terms: that on the morning of next Saturday, 
they will miſs his company at the accuſtomed 
time, as ſomething which uſed to be expected 
with pleaſure ; and think of the papers which 
on that day of ſo many paſt weeks they have 
read, as the correſpondence of one who wiſhed 
their happineſs, and contributed to their amuſe- 
ment. 

If he may judge from what himſelf has ex- 
perienced in fimilar circumſtances, they will be 
apt to indulge 2 perſonification of the author of 
theſe ſheets, and give him © a local habita- 
« tion, and a name,” according to the ideas 
they may have formed in the courſe of his per- 
formance. When ſuch a writer has withdrawn 
himfelf from that fort of authority which he 
claimed for his opinions, that fort of 


credit 
which 
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which be aſſumed for his fituation, we are na- 
_ turally inclined to examine the reality of each z 
2s at the death of an acquaintance, we talk with 
more preciſion and aſſurance than formerly, of 
his age, his charafter, and his circumſtances. 
To aſcertain, as well as to fatisfy any ſuch in- 
quiry, the Authors of the Lounger will fairly 
' unfold themſelves; not individually, for that 


the Authors of the Mirror did not write in the 
Lounger, and reſcue it from the leſs able hands 
into which it had fallen. It may ſtill indeed be 
ſaid, that an author is often © fibi impar; that 
a ſecond work is ſeldom equal in merit to the 


firſt, 
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firſt. But they may be allowed to indulge 
themſelves in the belief, that great part of the 
criticiſm aroſe from a natural enough propen- 
_ — —_ 


. | 

When thus, like Preſpero, they © break their 
« ſtaff,” and lay aſide the airy power they had 
aſſumed, they feel, like him, the loſs of that 
ſociety which the Zownger had raiſed around 
them. The viſionary characters with which he 
had peopled their acquaintance, they cannot 
help regretting as departed friends; and it is 
not without a ſigh that they diſmiſs Peter from 
his ſervice. But they owe that fort of diſclo- 
ſure of themſelves which this Paper has made 
to fincerity; and there is ſomething more ſolemn 
in their obligation to this avowal now, becauſe 
it is the laſt time they will have an opportunity 
of making it. Particular circumitances induce 
them to declare, that they will not again ap - 
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pear before the Public, as periodical Eſſayiſts, 
in any ſhape or under any name. If any future 
Work of that kind ſhall happen to come out, 
they will have no claim to its merits, nor reſpon- 
ſibility for its defects. 

It only remains for them todo juſtice to thoſe 
correſpondents to whoſe aſſiſtance they have 
been indebted during the courſe of their Work. 
To Correſpaadents they owe the following 
Papers: N 7; the letter ſubſcribed Mary 
in Nes; N© x7. 16. 19. 24-; the 
letters from Theatricus, in No 25.; from Philo- 
muſes, in N“ 42. ; from John Traueman, in Ne 
44-3 the letters figned Abneria, in Ne 46. 
Fefſamina, in N“ 53, and Hannah Waitfort, in 
05 35-3 10" 39% 66. Oy. 70. 79. nd the 
Poem in Ne 85. - 

Of their readers, as well as their correſpond - 
ents, they cannot take leave without a very ſen- 
concluding paragraph, it is with a melancholy 
feeling they refleQ, that it deprives them of an 
opportunity of cultivating that correſpondence, 
and of committing to thoſe readers the ſenti- 
ments of their hearts; that it drops the curtain 
on their mimic ſtate, and ſurrenders them to 
the leſs intereſting occupations of ordinary life. 
Yet twice to have made a not unſucceſsful ex- 


curſion into this region of fancy and of literary 
Vox. III. P dominion, 
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dominion, is to have atchieved ſomething which 
falls but to the lot of few. can antici- 
pate, with a venial degree of ſeli- applauſe, the 
talk of their age, recalling the period of their 
publications with an old man's fondneſs, an au- 
thor's vanity, and a Scotſman's pride ; happy if 
any one of their number, who ſhall then be 
pointed out as a writer in the Afirrer or the 
Lounger, need not bluſh to avow them as works 
that endeavoured to lift amuſement on the ſide 
of taſte, and to win the manners to decency and 
to gacdneſs. 
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